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METHODS OF EXPRESSING THOUGHT.* 





LEWIS M. HAUPT. 





ANGUAGE, in its most general signifi- | a combination of words, by the recipient, as 
, cation, isany medium by which thoughts | was intended by the originator of an idea, 


or ideas may be conveyed from one person to | 


another, and the avenues through which it af- 
fects the human intelligence are the senses. 


| 


In transmitting an idea, the senses may be | 


called into action either singly or in combi- 
nation. Thus, speaking involves the sense of 
hearing, for a person born deaf must of ne- 
cessity be dumb also. We may therefore re- 
gard the vocal organs and the ear as comple- 
mentary functions for the transmission and 


reception of audible intelligence. ‘These may | 
be supplemented or entirely supplanted in | 


their absence by the hand and eye, also com- 
plementary. In both of these cases the vocal 
organs and hand are the media of, while the 
ear and eye are the guides to, the proper 
form of expression. 

From this it follows that there may be two 
distinct forms of language, namely, Ora/ or 
that proceeding from the mouth, as in speak- 
ing, and Graphica/, or tnat produced by the 
hand, as in writing, drawing, and printing. 
Oral language appeals to the ear of the re- 


rect interpretation of the idea intended to be 
expressed. If the same meaning be given to 


* This paper on the Co-ordination of the Various 
Methods of Expressing Thought, as applied to the 
System of Public School Instruction, was read before 
the American Philosophical Society, November 21, 
1879, by Lewis M. Haupt, C. E., Professor of Civil 
Engineering, Universit y of Pennsylvania. 


then the result will be an identity of thought 
} 


|} and a mutual understanding resulting in har- 


mony. But as words have many meanings, 
the same words may produce very different 
impressions upon different minds even under 
similar circumstances ; hence, to avoid mis- 
understanding, with its attendant confusion 
or discord, it is desirable to employ, if pos- 


t sible, a less ambiguous form of language. 


A single instance will serve to illustrate 
this proposition. 

Let the name of a substance, as ron, be 
mentioned. An audience composed of phy- 
sicists, chemists, engineers, artisans, artists 
and literati, immediately begin to think of 


some of its characteristic properties. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


While the man of letters may regard it as 
a rigid, incombustible substance, the chemist 
considers it flexible, and burns it with great 
brilliancy ; while the prisoner may look upon 
it as an obstruction, the electrician makes it 
a channel of communication. The agricul- 
turist may use it as an implement of peace, 


cipient, Graphica/, to the eye, for the cor- | whilst the soldier will make it an instrument 


|of war. With the civil or mechanical engin- 


eer it is an important material of construction, 
whilst with the military engineer it is an en 
gine of destruction. 

‘* The meaning of such a word is like the 
rainbow: everybody sees a different one, yet 
all maintain it to be the same.’’ 

It is thus with many words in our vocabu- 
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lary ; and hence arise sectarianisms, difficul- 
ties, violations of contracts and tedious litiga- 
tion, to determine the sense of some particular 
form of expression. 

It is not necessary to dilate further upon 
the ambiguities of language, nor of the many 
serious and sometimes comical mistakes re- 
sulting from them, but a few suggestions may 
not be out of place as to the necessity for 
more extended instruction in that branch of 
it which relates to the expression of ideas by 
graphical representations, and especially by 
drawings. 

It is a matter of primary importance to the 
progress of civilization that every avenue for 
the interchange of thought should be unob- 
structed, that there may be an unification of 
purpose and action; and secondarily, that 
the media used to convey such thought should 
be unambiguous and of general applicition. 
Now, since all ideas must have for their sub- 
ject matter things physical or metaphysical, 
it follows that there may be a different form 
of language used in giving expression to each, 
As most physical conceptions treat of tangi 
ble objects, having form, and as such form or 
line of apparent contour is the first charac- 
teristic observed by the eye, and is more or 
less familiar to all persons living within the 
habitat or range of the object, it is natural 
that this form, more or less conventionalized 
or symbolized, should have been used to rep 
resent the object in an unmistakable lan- 
guage. 

In developing the intellectual faculties of 
mankind, beginning with the child, there is 
first the inception of an idea, derived from 
some form and an associated sound, express- 
ing its name; this is followed by the repeti- 
tion of the sound by the child. giving rise to 
vocal !anguage which is developed in later 
years in the public school system of instruc- 
tion by spelling and reading. ‘Thus the first, 
or oral, division of language is cultivated, 
while the second, and more extensive in its 
range and application, the graphical, does 
not receive the attention which its importance 
deserves. 

It is true that writing has long held an im- 
portant place in our popular educational sys- 
tems, and of late years drawing has also been 
introduced systematically, but as yet only so 
far as to cultivate the eye and hand in sketch 
ing outlines and shading ; that is, in making 
pictures and elementary designs either for 
decoratiens or for the practice which such 
operations afford in estimating magnitude, 
distance and direction. 

That important division of drawing which 
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is the basis of the correct interpretation of 
all forms and magnitudes, and is of the great- 
est practical importance to all artisans, and 
many artists and professional men, is as yet 
entirely ignored 

I refer to a knowledge of elementary pro- 
jections, without which a working drawing 
can neither be made nor understood, and the 
artisan destitute of it is obliged to acquire 
the practical knowledge for the successful ap- 
plication of his handicraft by long years of 
apprenticeship, while he learns the uses of the 
various templates that may be placed in his 
hands by a master. 

A moment’s consideration will convince an 
observer that there are two methods of rep 
resenting objects, viz.: 1st, as they appear to 
exist, constituting Perspective; and 2d, as 
they do actually exist, as in fprofsections, in 
which relative position, form and magnitude 
are given. ‘The perspective view is of little 
practical importance to the workman, as he 
is unable to obtain from it the data necessary 
to reproduce the object. 

No two persons in an audience can see 
the same object from the same point of 
view, and hence unless it be symmetri- 
cal with reference to a point in space, as 
a sphere, the line of apparent contour will 
be different to each. ‘The magnitude will 
also appear larger or smaller according 
to the distance of the observer from the 
object. ‘Thus, if a circular disc be held up 
before an assembly, it will appear circular only 
to that person at the end of its axis, while to 
those in the plane of the disc it will appear 
to be a straight line, and to all others the el- 
lipses of which the line and circle are the 
limits, thus verifying the aphorism of the 
poet Longfellow, when he says: 

‘**And things are not what they seem.” 

With projections, however, the case is dif- 
ferent, as, if understood at all, they can only 
convey one impression to the reader. But it 
must be confessed that they are no more intel- 
ligible without a knowledge of the principles 
upon which they were constructed than is a 
printed work to one ignorant of letters. 

The principles of projections are, however, 
as simple as those of elementary geometry, 
upon which they are based, and can be read- 
ily comprehended by the pupils in our pub- 
lic schools. And a knowledge of these prin- 
ciples would enable many of them to work 
much more intelligently in the various trades 
in which they may thereafter become ap- 
prentices, 

The application which may be made of 
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such information is very extended. Asa dis- 
ciplinary study it is one of the first order, 
developing the conceptive faculties and ena- 
bling one to grasp an idea readily. It hasits 
application in nearly all manufactured arti- 
cles, and in all constructions and designs in 
wood, iron, stone, clay, or other materials. 
It is used constantly by the engineer, archi- 
tect, builder, pattern-maker, iron or sheet 
metal worker, stair-builder, stone-cutter, de- 
signer, and a host of others. It is the basis 
of all perspective drawings which are gener- 
ally made by rule and without reason, and is 
essential to a correct interpretation of all sug- 
gestions relating to constructions of any kind. 
It is used to explain and reinforce verbal lan- 
guage, and should be so used whenever it is 
possible. 

One of the most important applications of 
graphical language must not be overlooked. 
To the statistician as well as merchant it is 
invaluable as furnishing, at a glance, informa- 
tion which if expressed in a mass of figures 
would be unintelligible. 

It cannot be surpassed as a method of ex- 
hibiting rapidly the distribution of popula- 
tion, of products, of poverty or wealth, of 
crime or morality,of vital, educational, or in 
fact of any statistics which may be ex- 
pressed numerically. 

To the physicist it is also particularly 
useful in investigations into the properties of 
molecular or mass physics, and enables him 
to discover almost immediately the laws 
governing the motions of matter, whether in- 
ternal or external. 

Fluctuations of prices in the market values 
of daily commodities may be more intelli- 
gently expressed by this means than by 
any other, and can be compared at a glance. 
In short, the number of intelligent and 
eminently practical applications that may be 
made of projections is almost limitless. 

Its introduction would supplant a certain 
amount of mnemonical by rational and man- 
ual development, and would thus be a relief 
to a system which is already overtaxed with 
memorizing. 

Another means of disseminating thought, 
as well as of developing the mental and 
manual faculties simultaneously, would be the 
introduction of type-setting in the public 
school as a weekly exercise ; but as it is not 
the purpose of this article to discuss here the 
means and methods of industrial education, 
any further remarks on this head will be out 
of order. 

It is merely intended to call attention to 
the fact that there is need of a more complete 
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development of all the faculties used to con- 
vey or receive impressions, and to co-ordinate 
them into a closer and more efficient system 
of instruction as a basis for the more intelli- 
gent expression of thought. 
cou 
RELATION OF KINDERGARTEN TO 
COMMON SCHOOLS.* 


LELIA E. PATRIDGE. 

+ pone pb tell us that the primary cell is 
._) sosmall that the finest microscope cannot 
discover whether it belongs to the vegetable 
or animal world; no searching can find out 
whether within that almost infinitesimal space 
hes hidden the exquisite beauty of the blos- 
som, the green leafiness of the forest tree, or 
that bundle of possibilities—a human being. 
So in the infant, sleep the germs of after- 
character, whether good or evil, for the little 
child is father of the man or mother of the 
woman that shall be. Then is it not plain 
that in this matter of education we must 
begin at the beginning? If the structure be 
unsteady, it is the foundation we seek to 
make secure; if our school system does not 
accomplish all, it should let us commence to 
repair its defects in the primary methods of 
instruction. 

Just here, let me say, that if at any time 
during this discussion I may seem to be se- 
vere upon the faults of our common schools, 
it is simply because I love them so well that 
I would have them faultless. If I dwell upon 
what they have failed to do, rather than upon 
what they have done, it is only because | am 
so earnest a believer in them, that, seeing 
their short-comings, I speak out that I may 
urge a remedy. If it were otherwise, I 
should not care tocondemn; I should choose, 
indeed, to praise, since that is always pleas- 
anter; and the kindergarten needs not the 
aid of the public school, its success is already 
assured without that: it is the public school 
which needs the kindergarten, and because 
of that I plead. 

That there is a want of harmony in our 
present method of education—the intellect 
being too often cultivated at the expense of 
the physical powers, and the small modicum 
of moral training given being so abstract as 
to prove quite ineffectual when subjected to 
the strain of real life and its temptations— 
but few educators will deny; while the people, 
the parents, are clamoring for a change in our 





*Remarks before the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in Phiiadelphia. 
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course of study, that their children may be | knowledge, like its consciousness, begin 
better fitted for their work in the world. | within the narrow bounds of his own person. 
These are serious defects ; but the remedy is | ality and radiate outward, instead of seeking 
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| 
at hand; for these, which are the weaknesses | 
of the old mode of instruction, are the strong 
points of the New Education. 


the foundation of our free school system, 
then make the system consistent from begin- 
ning to end, and we shall have a system as 
perfect and complete as it is symmetrical. 
But this can not be easily done. It will cost 
us much money: yet, is it not worth while: 
Are not human beings of more value than 
silver and gold? 


criminals ? 


do. 
Permit me then to review briefly some of the 
leading points of the New Education, that I 
may prove what I have affirmed. 

Beginning by recognizing the fact that the 
destiny of each soul is activity; that it was 


sent upon earth first to conquer itself, and | 
then to conquer the world, Froebel goes on | 
| only those who are familiar with the results 


7 | 


; Of the 


to assert, that ‘‘ man is the child of nature, 
the child of man, and the child of God; 


and that ‘‘ education can only fulfil its mis- 
sion when it views the human being in this | 
three-fold relation, and takes each into ac- 


count ;’ 
method of the kindergarten. First, as the 
child of nature, the little one’s physical wants 
are attended to; it is made comfortable, pri- 
marily, that it may be unhindered. 


that they tend to give still greater suppleness 


and vigor to the little bodies, as well as to | 
afford plenty of healthful exercise ; while the | 
gifts and occupations train the tiny fingers to 


a dexterity which is simply marvelous in such 
young children; and thus begins industrial 
education. 
the young soul has already entered upon its 


mission, having learned to control, in some 


degree, its physical faculties; and with its first 


finished bit of work, it has commenced to | 
Second, as the child of | 
man, the human being steps out of the circle | 


conquer the world. 


of necessity into the realm of freedom, and 
becomes conscious of self. Here begins, 
mainly, his mental activity; here is the point 
of departure between the new education and 
the old; for he is not taught to read—he has 
no books. Froebel would have the child’s 


Incorporate | 
Froebel’s idea into our present method, and | 
the evil is overcome; make the kindergarten 


>} 


Is it not cheaper for the | 
State to educate the children of the poor and | 
ignorant into noble women and men, than to | 
support them as paupers, or punish them as | 
And this, I claim, the kindergar- | 
ten, supplemented by the public schools, can | 
Does this seem like an exaggeration ? | 


| they have learned. 


and upon this assertion is based the | 
cated, along with habits of neatness, order, 


Not only 
this, but the games and plays are so managed | 


Even at the tender age of three, | 


to grasp that which the newly awakened in- 
tellect is too weak tocomprehend. He would 
have them know of the living world around 
them, before they are set to study the dead 
knowledge stored in books. He would de 
velop the mental faculties in their natural 


| order; first the perceptive, and then the rea 


soning. 

«ind so the kindergartener takes up things, 
not to tell the child about them—she is 
too wise for that ; nor even to show them to 
the child—she is too kind; grants at 
once the privilege (dear even to 
people) of handling, and places in the child’s 
own hands the object to be studied ; lets him 
test it as he will, and there is very little which 
can escape these keen young senses, sharp- 
ened as they are by well-directed . though 
unconscious education. ‘Then the little ones 
are allowed to tell (they are always pleased 
to impart their new-found knowledge) what 
What training is here 
for those eyes of the soul—the perceptive 
faculties; what cultivation of habits of a 
curate observation, close attention, and com- 
parison, and what command of language, 


she 


grown 


new education can know, and this 
without the aid of books at all. Then, too, 
the creative faculty is aroused ; invention is 
encouraged ; the imagination stimulated, and 
a love for beauty, symmetry, and law incul- 
regularity, and dispatch. All this is easily 
attained by the use of the gifts and occupa- 
tions, while the plays afford opportunities for 
teaching of both manners and morals. 

All thinkers, from Plato down, have agreed 
that the teacher must know something of the 
nature of the human being, and consider his 
powers and limitations, before he can effi- 
ciently train him, but Froebel did more than 
this—went further; he wisely remembered 
that the human being is but a child at first, 
and so studied the child-nature as no educa- 
tor before or since has ever done ; and it was 
because he observed that the earliest mani 
festations of self-activity take the form of 
play that he incorporated plays and games 
into the kindergarten. It is true that these 
have been the subject of much absurd oppo- 
sition ; but the criticism is readily refuted, 
the opposition is easily met. For instance, 
it is objected that play is entirely sponta- 
neous, the out-come of caprice, and that if 
it be guided, or in any way controlled it is no 
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longer play. This sounds well, but it is not 
true; it is an idea, nota fact. For children 
are always more or less confined in their games 
to certain restrictions of circumstances, even 
if they play by themselves ; and if they play 
with others they must, of necessity, be sub 
jected in a greater or less degree to the will 
of their playmates. What matters it then if 
these playmates be older than themselves, 
and those who in their turn are guided by 
motives higher than mere caprice ? Children 
delight in the companionship of grown-up 
people, and are never happier than when 
those who are wise enough and good enough 
to become as little children, join them in 
their games. Besides, their plays are gener- 
ally imitations of the scenes or actions of 
real life, often of its follies, sometimes of its 
vices. The children would enter as heartily 
and happily into new plays which represent 
pure and pleasant things as into the old games 
which are usually handed down from one 
generation of children to another, and are 
never entirely spontaneous. And as for any 
restraining or refining influence which the 
presence of the teacher may give, it is all 
clear gain to the joy of the occasion; for 
roughness does not add to happiness, and 
boisterousness is no indication of mirth. 

sut the child must learn to feel that it is a 
link in the great chain of humanity, and ‘‘ to 
forget self in doing loving acts for others,’’ 
and education has not fulfilled its mission till 
it remembers that the human being is the 
child of God, as well as the child of man 
and of nature, and so takes into training the 
higher faculties —the moral ; then will the full 
chord of the child’s being be struck; then, 
and not till then will the harmony be perfect. 
But this training, too, must be concrete, in- 
stead of abstract; practical, not theoretical ; 
for the moral, like the mental and physical 
powers, can only be strengthened by exercise 
—a fact too often forgotten by the instruct 
ors of youth who think (it would seem) that 
to store the minds of their pupils with good 
precepts and great truths should result in 
pure and perfect characters. ‘‘ You can not,” 
says Froebel, ‘‘ do heroic deeds in words, or 
by talking of them ; but you can educate a 
child to self activity and to work, and through 
them to a faith which will not be dead,”’ and 
so he has given abundant opportunities in his 








system for the exercise of the moral powers, | 


and every condition favorable to the acquisi- | 
tion of good habits as a basis for all the vir- | 


tues; but there is no memorizing of com- 
mandments, and no repetition of words what- 
ever. 
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Thus, the child in the kindergarten is not 
constantly told to be good ; he is inspired to 
be so by loving interest and unfailing sym- 
pathy ; he is not perpetually urged to curb 
his temper and control his will, but he is 
helped to do it with gentle firmness and un- 
faltering patience. He does not hear the 
words of the Bible con'inually on the lips of 
his teacher, but the truths of the Bible grow 
into his heart, and its principles become a. 
part of his character. He is not commanded 
to love his Creator, but the little child, lov- 
ing and beloved, takes in very naturally and 
gladly the idea of God ; his young soul leaps 
lightly the chasm between the seen and un- 
seen, and loves with the same love, trusts 
with the same trust, the father and mother 
on earth, and him, who is both father and 
mother in heaven. Nor is this all; accus- 
tomed from the first to manifest their love in 
deeds rather than in words, such children 
never know lip service, but pass at once into 
the higher life of those whose good works 
shall glorify the Father, thus proving 
Froebel’s assertion: ‘*I have based my 
education on religion, and it must lead to 
religion.” 

Ours is a generation, sound in neither body, 
mind, nor soul, and the next is no better; 
and even the most conservative are beginning 
to recognize the fact that our idea of educa- 
tion hitherto has been too much confined to 
the cultivation of the intellect alone, and al- 
ready the reaction has set in—in favor of 
some degree of physical culture, while our 
methods of mental training are constantly im- 
proving; but of moral or religious teaching 
in our public schools, we have as yet but the 
vaguest idea. How could we? Great prob- 
lems, like that of church and State perplex 
us: old war-cries, such as the ‘‘ Bible in 
the public schools,’’ sound again, and bitter 
sectarian feuds start up at the mere mention. 
But the kindergarten arouses no conflict of 
authority; asserts no dogma; promulgates 
no creed ; and here the children of the Chris- 
tian and the Hebrew, of the Catholic and 
Protestant, can gather together to gain that 
knowledge, self reliance, and 
which shall lead up to true and noble living ; 
for this teaching, though marvelous for its 
symmetry, its insight into the needs and 
capabilities of the child-nature, is, after all, 
greatest in its method of educating the moral 
powers; most wonderful in its system of de- 
velopment of the higher nature. 

We have fallen upon degenerate days, when 
fraud and corruption sit in high places, and 


self-control, 


| evil walks unabashed in the broad day light ; 
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and the country needs the clear, clean con- 
sciences, the upright souls,the iron wills of ear- 
lier days; and what shall give them to usagain? 
Education, for the elements of power lie dor- 


mant in every new born soul; and only as | 


they are trained for good or evil shall they 
ripen into deeds of honor, or deeds of dis- 
honor. Grant, then, a broader, deeper, 
earlier culture, and the best first. The Jesuits 
were accustomed to declare that, if they 
could have the entire charge of a child dur- 
ing the first seven years of life, they were 
willing to relinquish him to other training, 
secure in the conviction that their principl-s 
were too firmly implanted ever to be eradi- 
cated ; and yet, our public system of instruc- 
tion (except in St. Louis) provides for no 
training before the child is five years old, 
allowing, nay, in large cities, compelling the 
large majority of those who attend the com- 
mon schools to spend the first two of the best 
educational years of their life, under the worst 
of educational influences—those of thestreet, 
and of ignorant and often vicious homes, and 


then placing them, during the last two of 


these precious years, most frequently under 


the teaching of beginners—men, girls, and | 


boys, often giddy and thoughtless, always 
inexperienced and immature. What blind- 
ness, what folly is this! Children 
right to the best we can give them, and let us 
not grudge the time or money it may cost ; 


then, if worst comes to worst, and we must | 


economize, better, by far, wait till they are 


older, when they have some power of pro- | 
tecting themselves against unwise or ineffi- | 


cient instruction, than to place these young 
impressionable beings under the blighting, 
deforming, dwarfing influences of poor teach- 
ing during their tender years. It is true that 
the ideal teacher—one not only born to the 
vocation, but who has added to genius both 
education and experience — is not often ready 
to lay all these gifts at the feet of a child; it 
is only those who, like Froebel, remember 
that it was the Great Teacher 
a Except ye become as one of these, ye can- 
not enter the Kingdom.”’ 

Thus, the true kindergartner must have had 


who said: 


soul culture, as well as mental and physical | 


training, to fit her for her work; and such, and 
such alone, are the teachers our little ones 
should have. Then give them three years, 
or even two, of the kindergarten, with its 
marvelous method, which develops naturally 
symmetrically the three-fold nature of the 
child, which trains at the same time the head 
and the hand; the senses and the soul ; which 
combines such just proportions, theory and 


have a| 
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| practice, knowing and doing; educates with 
| equal skill the perceptive and reflective facul- 
| ties, the intellect and the conscience; and 
which, while it represses the lower nature, the 
| animal instincts, arouses the higher, the spir. 
itual forces, to their noblest exercise. For 
in no other way can humanity hope to attain 
to that inner and outer harmony of existence 
which makes this world the heaven for which 
we long, and this life the beginning of the 
life eternal. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHERS. 


J. L. PICKARD, IOWA COLLEGE, 


MONG the varied duties of the school 
A superintendent, those growing out of 
his relations to his teachers claim attention. 
1. He should be a leader. To this end his 
fitness to lead must be recognized. His bet- 
| ter acquaintance with the work required of 
teachers must be everywhere apparent. ‘This 
acquaintance should be the child of experi- 
ence; hence it is better, though not in ex- 
ceptional cases, essential, that the superin- 
tendent be chosen from the ranks of profes- 
Theorizing the most attrac- 
tive, the most plausible, even, will not satisfy 
the demand. Nor will practice in a narrow 
| field prepare him for his wider duties. A 
wide and varied experience gives vigor to 
consciousness of power—a prime element in 
successful leadership. But a leader, though 
familiar with details, cannot be burdened with 
he must generalize, grasp principles 
which underlie the detailed work assigned to 
his subordinates. It is his to plan the cam- 
paign, to assign to each division of his forces 
the work to be done, indicating the results 
to be accomplished, and leaving the minutiz 
to the discretion and loyalty of his teachers. 
2. Confidence in the discretion of his teach- 
ers of necessity follows from his lack of time 
to attend to details. If a superintendent 
feels 1cumbent upon himself to mark out 
| the steps for individual teachers, two things 
equally disastrous are consequent; the frit- 
tering away of his own time, and the purely 
mechanical work of each part of a vast ma- 
teac hers 


| sional teachers. 


them ; 


It i 


If he finds in his corps of 
manifest lack of discretion, the best remedy 
consists, not in himself doing the work through 
a faulty agent, but in changing the agent. 
If he cannot rely, he should relieve. At ail 
events, he should so far presume upon the 
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intelligence of his teachers as to free them 
feeling that they are set to do 
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another’s work in a way marked out by 
another’s will. There are matters of form, 
mechanical in their very nature, in the atten- 
tion to which the teacher may safely follow 
explicit directions; but one way is open, 
and no opportunity for choice can be given. 

These matters are, however, the least import- 
ant of all. Inthe great work of the teacher 
—the building up the character of the pupil, 
and the fashioning of his style of thought— 
there is ample opportunity for the exercise of 
diverse gifts; occasion for the use of indi 
vidual power; ample field for the cultivation 
of the freedom of the teacher. No superin- 
tendent can afford to sacrifice the freedom 
of the individual teacher. He may counsel, 
but not direct; he must lead, but not con- 
trol, except in that indirect way which is the 
outgrowth of a marked superiority. He who 
has the broadest views of the work of super- 
vision will most surely exercise trust in thé 
discretion of his teachers. He recognizes 
the possibility of different routes to the same 
end. He knows that variety in means best 
suits varying ability, and that freedom in the 
line of earnest service secures the best results. 
Hampering teachers with minute details as to 
the method of work, frets and hinders rather 
than helps. Manifest suspicion of indiscre- 
tion increases, the probability of its existence. 
Trust encourages effort, and helps to estab- 
lish proof of its worthy bestowal. It may 
be misplaced, but the remedy is simple; a 
teacher who fails in discretion after full op- 
portunity for its free exercise, should not be 
left to trouble the superintendent, and to 
stand in the way of one capable of better ser- 


vice. But too hasty judgment is to be de- | 


plored; hence— 

3. Patience ts requisite. The best service 
possible to a teacher is not always apparent 
upon first trial, nor in the first place obtained. 








It is unwise to condemn after the first failure ; | 


‘ ° , . | 
it may result from a mistake which in another 


and similar place can and will be corrected. 
Circumstances may be unfavorable, and an 
entire change will show that the failure was 
not in the teacher, but in her surroundings. 
There are those whose natural strength will 
carry them through all trials; others need such 


to 
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a smile, the rain of kind advice for its full 
development. Some of the best teachers of 
my acquaintance have been saved through the 
patience of their superiors. But patience 
may ‘‘have her perfect work,’’ and forbear- 
ance may ‘‘ cease to be a virtue;”’ still con- 
scious inability will honor the superintend- 
ent’s decision. His patience will not be 
simply enduring, but active in correcting 
faults with which he bears, and mercy wil 
temper. 

4. Justice in dealing with the faults of his 
teachers, as well as in his estimate of their 
merits. Overpraise, misapplied praise, are 
as unjust as unmerited censure. In any body 
of teachers, no one can monopolize all the 
excellences. ‘‘ Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend :”’ they are the wounds made by the 
skillful surgeon, not to hurt, but to heal. To 
withhold friendly criticism, and then to visit 
judgment for faults which might have been 
corrected, is the rankest injustice. Such a 
course assumes that the teacher is conscious 
of her faults and willingly perpetuates them. 
If such wilfulness leaves no ground for assum- 
ing, but actually proves its existence after 
proper admonition, there is but one course 
for justice to pursue, and the guilty one will 
assent. If to the superintendent’s human na- 
ture some favorites be essential, let them be- 
selected from those who have “ organized 
victory ’’’ for themselves, who have come up 
‘‘out of great tribulation.’”’ Such will have 
the good sense not to be damaged by favor- 
itism. Better still, if he can so far overcome 
human frailty as to be the fas¢ friend wherever 
found, the fa/thfu/ friend to faults in whom 
soever they exist. Justice withholds not 
merited censure, confers not unmerited praise. 

Frequent opportunites will be given for 
acting the part of a wise and just mediator 


| between teacher and parent. In no other 
part of the superintendent's work will he 
need greater discretion. ‘Io make both par- 
ties, in a conflict of opinion, feel that he is 


assistance for atime as favorable surround- | 


ings may furnish. With some there is con 


sciousness of power; with others, the power | 
but not the consciousness exists. To the | 
latter the encouragement of success, found | 
by the application of the power to some slight | 


resistance, develops the consciousness and 
secures good results. With some the power 
is yet in its germ, and needs the sunshine of 


a true friend whose decisions will always be 
just, demands experimental knowledge of the 
position held by each. One who has been a 
teacher, and who is a father, is best prepared 
for such a demand. A teacher’s vocation 
inclines to self-assertion. A parent’s love 
blinds him to faults in his own children, even 
if it magnifies not the faults in those of others. 
An opinionated teacher and a blinded parent, 
being given the conditions, are highly favor- 
able to a first-class controversy. An ex parte 
hearing of such a case but widens the breach, 
and a hasty decision made upon the applica- 


tion of either party lays the superintendent 
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liable to the charge of injustice. Let both 
sides be heard, and the point at issue be di- 
vested of all misunderstandings, and the case 
will settle itself to the satisfaction of both. 
My experience has convinced me that most 
controversies, cleared of all misunderstand- 
ings, are reduced thereby to a compass so 
small as to shame those who persist in at- 
tempting to stand upon it. The wisdom of 
the superintendent will be seen in curbing 
the teacher’s vanity, and in curing a parent’s 
blindness. 

Enough has been said indirectly, in pre- 
vious articles, upon the need of a watchful 
eye over the interests of pupils in the hands 
of teachers who may be unjust with the best 
of motives. Self-interest sometimes may un- 
derlie great devotion to the interests of pu- 
pils. The system of grading teachers upon 


percentages obtained by their pupils is liable 


to gross abuse. It may be of use for pur 
poses of private counsel, but unjust when 
made the basis of public award, ‘There are 
many elements beyond the mathematician’s 
determination, which utterly destroy the value 
of his results. Another source of injustice is 
found in the publication of a list of promo- 
tions of pupils within some specified time, 
unless the time cover a period sufficient to 
permit the elimination of all temporary, in- 
cidental influences which may favor or 
tard the moving forward of pupils, with 
regard to the mutual obligations of teacher, 
pupil, and parent, all of whom must be con- 
sidered. 

5. A spirit of helpfulness. The larger ex- 
perience can always be helpful in ways that 
will not abridge the freedom of the less. The 
work of instruction is shared by superintend- 
ent and teachers. He, the controlling spirit, 
—they, the active participants ; he, the gen 
eral,—they, the rank and file. Any corps 
of teachers is the stronger for their reliance 
upon their leader. His spirit of helpfulness 
will beget in them a spirit of comity, which 
shall bind them to their work as it attaches 
them more firmly each to the other. If a su- 
perintendent will /ead, show confidence in, 
have patience with, de sust to, and w isely hel, 
his teachers, he will find through their hearty 
cooperation assured success. Their obedi- 
ence will be more cheerful as they recognize 
the ability of their leader. ‘Their discretion 
will grow with opportunities for its exercise 
Their shortcomings will be lessened through 
the notice taken of their good qualities and 
the friendly overlooking of their faults. 
proof, even, will be the more welcome if they 
find their deserts are recognized. Their 
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weakness will be made strength by timely as- 
sistance. The superintendent does his best 
work through devoted co-workers: devoted 
not to him, but to the work he is set to-su- 
pervise. N. E. Fournal Education. 
nenicinainltiiapiais 
RECREATION OF TEACHERS.* 
GEO. P. 


REV. HAYS. 


Y friends and compaions in the tribula- 
M tions of teaching, I suppose you have 
had about enough of the hard work of the 
Teachers’ Institute for this week. I learned 
from who have been here in 
structing you that this has not been a week 
of play, but a week of work. A good many 
suppose that a teachers’ institute is a kind of 
frolic, gotten up by the teachers to undo the 
solemnity of school work; and so it is, in 
In other places it means an 
amount of work trom which teaching is a 
relaxation. If Tam correct about what has 
been going on this week, you will not want me 
to say very much this afternoon ; and, as I 
don’t want tosay very much, I propose to put 
in a few suggestions in regard to a teacher’s 
duty out of school. The week is over now, and 
What do you propose 
Iam not one 


one of those 


some places. 


school is out to night. 
to do outside of school hours ? 
of those who think that teachers ought to be 
solemn outside of the school-room. I think 
that if a teacher wants to do the very best 
work in school the first thing to be 
out of hours is to after 
health. I would like to wait a minute until 
that remark soaks in. 

There are so many people in the world that 
have working capacity in them, but the trou- 
ble is that they are of little use because they 
' little use, because they are broken- 
down engines. ‘They can accomplish nothing, 
for the reason that they have no force. They 
go to school in the morning, and tax and 
strain their nervous system for three hours in 
the morning, and for three hours more in the 
afternoon: and then they come home, sit 
down a little while, and then they take up the 
Arithmetic and Grammar, in order to get 
ready for the next morning. What is the re- 
sult? They go to the next morning’s work 
nervous and fretful; and so they drag through 
the week. 

The Supreme Court of Great Britain ad- 
journs for a day every week for the purpose 
of recreation. ‘The whole legal interests of 
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the great nation of England are compelled to 
stop, simply because they have found that it 
pays them to take one day of relaxation ; and 
so they mount their English coaches, and off 
they go forty or fifty miles Friday evening 
or Saturday morning, and then mount good 
horses—English horses; none of those fixey, 
fancy little horses that are just like a rocking- 
chair, you know; but one of those great, 
large, strong-legged, muscular horses, whose 
trot is rough, whose gallop is energetic ; that 
jump fences and can clear a ditch without diffi- 
culty. They ride and hunt and enjoy them- 
selves for the day. The result is, that the 
American business man, or American professor, 
or American lawyer, is worn out and laid aside 
at fifty-five or sixty years of age; and the Eng 
lish judge and jurist is a hale, hearty, well- 
preserved gentleman, full of intellectual power, 
at eighty, eighty-five and ninety. 

Now, I plead for the twenty years between 
sixty and eighty. I plead in behalf of those 
twenty years that come after you know how 
to do your best work ; after you have learned 
to be the most of a man and the most of a wo- 
man for society ; that, instead of simply mak- 
ing yourself a man or woman, and then dying, 
you should make yourself a man or a woman, 
and then live for twenty years of useful life. 
I say, Take care of your health out of school 
hours. How are you to take care of it? 
Well, first and foremost, I say, sleep a good 
deal. I have a universal abhorrence of those 


people who are eternally talking about going | 


to bed late and getting up early. They are 
nuisances insociety. I don’t believe that the 
Lord made a blunder when he made man and 
ordained that sleep should be the means by 
which the run-down nervous system should be 
wound up again. Sleep six hours? | Yes; 
you will be of no account if you don’t. 
Sleep seven ; you will be a good deal better 
off than if you sleep six. If you get eight, 
good ; and if you get nine, so much the bet- 


ter. ‘The more work you do, the more sleep | 


you should take. If you have nothing to do, 
four or five hours is enough for you; if you 
have a good deal to do, nine will be too little. 








Look at Vanderbilt, now deceased, and Ed- | 


gar Thompson, lately deceased. These men 


have died overworked, and they first began to | 
lessons in the school ? Suppose you are go- 


die for want of sleep. 

So long as they could sleep, and sleep well 
ana sleep plentifully and hard, they could do 
any quantity of work that could be packed 


into the twelve or fourteen hours that are left | 


after nine are taken out for sleeping, and eat- 


ing, etc. Now, therefore, I say, sleep—sieep | 


well. It is infinitely hard, when you lay your 


' 


clothes on the chair, to lay your cares and 
burdens and worriments and vexations on the 
floor beside the chair. 

Take a good deal of exercise in the open 
air. Riding is very good. Walking for 
teachers is not good at all. You exercise 
your limbs too much in the school-room. 
Don’t walk ; that is not the way to exercise. 
What would you think of a man whose daily 
life was driving a four horse team in the pub- 
lic highway, and at night he would go home 
and his wife would suggest that he go out and 
take a horse-back ride for exercise? ‘That is 
not the way at all. A ride is good—some- 
thing that will rest you—anything that will 
stir you up and fill your lungs full of air: 

Have you ever noticed that when you get 
nervous and anxious and diligent in study, 
you draw in and expire very little breath? 
Fill your lungs full, because God has made 
miles up there for the purpose of having 
plenty. To keep it from stagnating, He has 
mixed it up with what we call wind, and we 
miserable people keep our mouths shut, and 
noses, too, as much as we can, arid take in 
just as little of God’s bounty as we possibly 
can get along with. 


> \ 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
S. R. THOMPSON, 
“*VERYBODY understands how important 
y it is to be able to speak and write plain 
English. And yet, within my recollection, 
very little attention was given to teaching the 
use of language. I remember very well when 
I studied Grammar, for term after term, I 
had never been called upon to write one sin- 
gle line of the English language, by way of 
learning to use it. I say, in the light of the 
present method of doing things, wasn’t that 
an astonishing circumstance—that any per- 
son should be learning to use the English 
language, and yet never write one single line 
in the whole school course in the study of 
language? Now, if there is anything more 
astonishing in history, I don’t know what 
it 1s. 

What is the purpose of teaching language 


ing to teach them. The first question you 
ought to ask yourself is, ‘‘ What is the prim- 
ary object of this work? What is the cor- 
rect measure of my success in this thing I am 
trying to do?”’ There are those who never 
have any definite object. in view; such per- 
sons are not effective workers ; but those who 
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have in view something definite, and stead- 


fastly work towards it, are those who make | 
| 
| ground. 


their mark in the world. The only just test 
of success in teaching language lessons, is the 
ability the school acquires to use the lan- 
guage. Now, set that down as a point on 


which I am tenacious, and about which I am | 


not disposed to quibble: if there is improve- 
ment there, then your teaching is successful, 
just so far. 

If you find that there is no ability to use lan- 
guage correctly, I set it down as settled that 
your teaching is not what it ought to be. 
Last summer I became acquainted with these 
circumstances: A teacher, a very excellent 
scholar, and a very amiable and worthy 
young woman, taught a three months’ school, 
in which English language lessons were part 
of the course of study, and the book furnished 
was ‘* Swinton’s Language Lessons.”’ I asked 
scholars twelve or thirteen years old in that 
school, how much writing they had done as a 
means of learning touse the language, and they 
assured me that they had not written one soli 
tary line in the whole term. Now, wasn’t that 
an astonishing circumstance? What makes 
it still more remarkable, the author says in 
the preface of the book something like this: 
‘¢This book is not intended to be committed 
to memory and recited, but to made a 
guide to practice ;’’ and yet, just what the 
book was not intended to be used for, was just 
what the teaclrer used it for. I don’t believe 
the scholars could write a whit better at the 
end of the term than at the beginning. They 
had learned a good deal about pronouns, 
and verbs, and such things, but they hadn’t 
learned the use of language. In education 
some things are things that have to be done, 
and some things have to be known. Those 
things that have to be known are learned by 
study, reflection, and consideration. Those 
things that have to be done are learned by 
practice. Yet these two things well to 
gether. Study and reflection, if of the right 
kind, aid essentially in practice ; and practice, 
if judicious, will aid in learning principles ; 
and the two go best together. 

To take the practice alone, 
principles at all, would be simply 
machines out of the scholars; it 
be educating their reasoning faculties at 
Some condemn the mere manual skill, 
the mere physical skill, or the mere intellec- 
tual skill, without that breadth of thought 
that comes from the study of the reasoning 
process; therefore they study the reasoning 
process all their lives. ‘They may be learned, 


be 
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without any 
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| going 


tried it five 


all. | 


' not the work of 
| of the whole 
but they are learned dunces, so far as actual | 
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work is conc — Bo 


undesirable. 


th these extremes are 


rhe middle ground is the true 


The use of language is an art, and as such 
it must, like all other arts, be acquired prin- 
cipally by practice. Not only must be ac- 
quired by practice, but it cannot be acquired 
in any other way; and there never was and 
never will be an individual who could write 


| fluently and correctly without practice, any 


more than you can learn to swim without 
into the water. It can’t be done. I 
or six years, and I made just as 
good a failure as anybody. Use principles 
in connection with practice. The old fash- 
ioned way I wish was buried deeper than ever 
Pompeii was buried. I say, use the rules for 
the sake of help in practice. If you me 
if | would teach grammar at all, I say I would 
not in the common schools. Grammar, as it 
is ordinarily taught, I would not teach at all. 
I am convinced that its teaching is practically 
art of writing is concerned. 
I do not mean to say that persons of mature 
age may not study grammar as a science; but 
to make ita substitute for the art of writing, is 
simply to give us gilt-edged furniture when we 
want bread and butter. Let us have the nec- 
essaries of life; and the art of writing is now- 
adays one of those necessaries. Just the other 
day a man wrote me from Illinois asking 
about the opportunities of teaching school in 
Nebraska, and he remarked that he had been 
a teacher for fifteen years, and led me to infer 
that he was an accomplished teacher. I ob- 
served, however, that there were more mis- 
takes in the letter than there were lines, and 
I said to myself: ‘* My dear sir, if you have 
taught school fifteen years, and cannot write 
a better letter than that, the less I see of you 
the better I like it.” I put his letter in the 
waste-basket. What would you think of a 
person who had taught the organ fifteen years, 
ild not play ‘* Old Hundred”’ 
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useless as far as the 
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and cot with one 
finger ? 

I believe that as soon as pupils are able to 
express thought at all, effort should be made 
to teach them to express thought in the best 
manner. It us ~ to be the opinion of many 
that this subject may be deferred until after 
some years of si ote 1 life. I believe that the 
best minds in our profession have agreed with 
one accord that that was a mistake; that the 
time to begin to teach the art of expressing 
thought is when the expression of thought is 
begun 1 by the pupil; and that it should be, 

term or one year, but 
life. Every day, have 
some exercise calculated to 
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teach the pupils to express thought. I shall 
speak particularly this morning of the art of 
expressing thought in writing ; not because 
it is more important, but because you cannot 
do everything in one day, and I prefer to do 
something with some completeness, rather 
than speak a little of a great many things. I 
will, however, make this remark in passing, 
that the art of expressing thought in speech 
may be acquired largely in connection with 
the reading jesson in school. It ought to be 
a part of every reading lesson, and many of 
you will readily think how this may be done. 
It isdone continually in the best schools, by 
calling upon pupils to relate the circum- 
stances, or the histories, or the narratives, or 
whatever the reading lesson may have been 
When you have a pupil reading a selection in 
the Reader, of which he is unable to give 
any account, you may set it down as a fact 
that either that pupil is reading without think- 
ing, or that the subject is beyond his com- 
prehension. It is natural for children who 
read what they understand, and are interested 
in it, to tell somebody. When they are 
unable to do this, it shows, to my mind, that 
the subject is beyond their comprehension, 
or they have been simply naming words ; and 
I believe that the foundation of all the chief 
faults in speaking and reading is based upon 
this. I speak of this particularly as interfer- 
ing with the expression of thought, because 
it finally leads the pupils to read without 
thought, and those who have no thoughts to 
express are not likely to be very successful in 
expressing them. 

I shall now mention two or three guiding 
principles which it seems to me ought to be 
kept in mind in teaching expression of thought 
in reading. In the first place, we must re- 
member that expression of thought is an art 
—something to be done, to be acquired prin- 
cipally by practice, and to a very limited ex- 
tent by the use or application of rules. No- 
body would expect or hope to teach children 
to talk by the application of rules. Yet read- 
ing is not very different from talking. ‘The 
two are exactly analogous. We would not 
expect a very great difference in the particular 
manner of teaching the one from the particu- 
lar manner of teaching the other, because the 
two are so nearly alike; and yet nobody un- 
der the heavens ever undertook to teach chil- 
dren to talk by rule. The youngest or least 
child that can talk will teach the lesser one to 
talk by imitation. 

Not very long ago I had the pleasure of 
visiting a Deaf and Dumb school. I spent 
some time there, studying the method of 


teaching pupils to talk, and I received some 
valuable suggestions in this direction. You 
know that the pupils in a Deaf and Dumb 
school learn to speak by the use of signs. In 
the school they are called upon to learn to 
express thought by the means of words, and 
this is to them a very great task; it takesa 
great many years, and even then they are 
awkward about it. 

I remember one class that was reciting 
there. Each pupil was at the blackboard. I 
was asked to give them some words to write 
sentences about. I gave them, among others, 
the word ‘‘bee.’’ One of them wrote this 
sentence: ‘‘If you persecute bees. they will 
bite you,’’ and the teacher pointed to the 
word ‘* persecute,’’ and made a sign indicat- 
ing that that was wrong. The scholar looked 
j at it awhile, and then rubbed it out and wrote 
‘*tease.”” Then his attention was called to 
‘* bite.’ He reflected a little while. What 
was he doing then? He was endeavoring to 
call to mind different words that had signifi- 
cations similar to bite; and he finally wrote 
‘‘string.’’ The teacher indicated that that 
was wrong. He looked at it, and reflected, 
and then rubbed out the r, making it ‘‘sting.”’ 
The first mistake was in using the word that 
has a signification not unlike the word sting. 
He reflected a moment, and remembered that 
he had used the wrong word. The second 
time, he intended to use the right one, and 
spelled it wrong. ‘This process is carried on 
day after day, and year after year, and there 
are pupils in that school who can write as 
rapidly as they can move their fingers. 

The second cautionary principle in learn- 
ing to write is this: The critical faculty ought 
not to be allowed to get too far ahead of the 
executive ability of the pupil. If a person 
wishes to become a fluent writer, he must be- 
gin writing and practice writing before he is 
too much hampered by the rules of writing ; 
and whoever is continually thinking how he 
will say or do a thing, is not likely to say 
much that is worth saying. If you are going 
to express great thoughts in such a way as to 
| move others, you must first have the thoughts, 
|and then you must not be too much tram. 
| meled in your way of expressing them. When 
| there is something to polish, Zev it is time to 
put the polish on. To study the rules of 
Rhetoric, Composition and Grammar, before 
there is any power to write acquired, is put- 
ting the critical and discriminating faculty 
ahead of the executive faculty. This is the 
objection I see to teaching the rules of com- 
position before anything is done in the way of 
| writing composition. 
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The third cautionary principle to be kept 
in mind is this: Every mind is different 
from every other mind, and every mind seeks 
to get knowledge in its own way. 

I think in teaching a written language we 
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| 
| 
} 


have made too little use of what the philoso- | 
phers call intuition—a term for which we | 


have no good word. I will explain what I 
mean by it. Some ten or fifteen years ago I 
was sitting in a printing office, waiting to see 
the editor. In the other end of the room 
were two boys about fourteen years of age, 
setting type. 
would roar with laughter at something they 
were setting up. After awhile I went over 
there to see what they were laughing about. 


[JAN., 


As soon as the pupils begin to learn to 
read, they ought to begin to learn to write, 
because that is the easiest way to fix words in 
the mind. Then, every day, every pupil in 
the lower reading classes should have exer- 
cises given him to copy, not necessarily so 
lengthy as to be a burden, but as much as he 
can copy well and carefully. In this copy- 


| ing they should be instructed to use capital 


letters where capitals are used in the lesson, 


| The teacher should examine critically, word 


Every now and then they | 


for word, everything that is found in a read- 
ing lesson so far as copied. This exercise 
can be used from the first year to the fifth. 
There isn’t any part of the lower grades of 


| school life where such an exercise may not be 


They were setting up an article on Grammar, | 


written by a teacher in that town—a pretty 
good teacher, too—and the 
punctuation and spelling were so ludicrous 
that these boys, that had never studied gram- 


| like every other good thing. 
mistakes in | 


mar in their lives, were convulsed with laugh- | 


ter. 


This was a discussion of knotty points | 


in Grammar, and this teacher was particularly | 


skilled in parsing ; and you see how far he 
had carried his critical faculty ahead of his 
executive ability. But this is not the point | 
wish you to notice. 


| copying. 


How did these boys | 


learn this skill in composition that enabled | 
them to criticise the work of this teacher, who | 


was older than they, well educated, and a 
competent teacher ? 
had learned to know so much about 
English language, with only an ordinary 
common school education ? 


How was it that they | 
the 


These boys had | 


been setting up copy on newspapers for three | 
| observe that they had studied this lesson be- 


or four years. Setting type was about the 


only thing they had ever done. 


They had | 


learned the ordinary rules of punctuation, not | 


as rules, but as practice. 


They had learned | 


that certain points and certain pauses were | 
used, and where a period should come, and | 


capital letters, etc. 
intuition ; that is, they had gathered a plan 


They had learned it by | 


may be overdone, 
It is one of the 


used with profit. This 
ways of learning to write, to express thought; 
and the way in which scholars learn from 
this process is by intuition—the power that 
the mind has of taking notice and gathering 
up general principles from particular cases, 
and acquiring the art of doing something by 
Now, this may be carried too far; 
but, if used in connection with other work, 
it is very valuable. 

Last summer I attended an Institute of 
seventy-five teachers in our State (Nebraska). 
In the forenoon they parsed eight lines of 
some exercise in the latter part of a grammar 
—Harvey’s, 1 think. They had studied it 
before. In the afternoon, talking about this 
subject, I asked them to allow me to dictate 
those eight lines to the Institute. They took 
paper and wrote them from dictation. You 


fore coming to the class; they had parsed 
and analyzed the whole of it; and yet, when 
I dictated it to them, not one of the seventy- 
five was able to write it correctly, and they 
made from five to twenty-seven mistakes. If 
[ had stated to that Institute the probable re- 


| . ; ‘ . : 
sult before I gave this dictation exercise, they 


- . . . . . . . ! 
of doing it by seeing it done, by imitating | 


the work of others, just as the boy learns to 
talk, to emphasize, to inflect, to pronounce 
words, to make his stops, and emphasize for 
effect—not by rule, but by intuition. 
day after the Fourth of July, I was driving 
along, and I met a boy with a little United 
States flag in his hat, marching along as 
straight as a soldier, and some one in the 
carriage with me said, ‘* Hurrah 
never looked around or turned his head, but 
marched straight on. Said he, ‘* You bet !”’ 
There was a whole Fourth of July oration in 
that one expression, and it wasn’t learned by 
rule, either. 





’ He| 


| then you ask them what is going on there. 


The | 





would have received it with indignation. I 
speak particularly of this exercise, and I beg 
of you to understand me. I don’t offer this 
as the only thing to be done in teaching 
writing, but as one of many things, and as 
one that may be used in all grades of schools 
with profit. 

Writing what may be seen in a picture is a 
very good exercise. At first, it -will be suffi- 
cient to write the things seen in the picture ; 


What is that person doing? What does it 
make you think of? and soon. After they 
have written this, if there is a story about it, 
let them read it, and then write it from re- 
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collection. You observe now all these points. 
First, we have the power of observation cul- 
tivated in looking at the details of the pic- 
ture; then we call out the thinking power, 
the power of suggestion, by the questions, 
What is this person doing ? etc.; and then, if 
there is a story connected with it, they should 
write it from recollection—not the words of 
the story, but the thoughts of the story. You 
should discourage, with all the power you 
have, the disposition that some pupils of very 
little memory show, to write the story word 
for word as they remember it; for, although 
it may strengthen the memory, it doesn’t im- 
prove the scholar very much in the expres- 
sion of thought. Writing from dictation, 
writing the story itself from the elements of 
the story, furnishes a good exercise for per- 
sons well up in life. 


<> 
> 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 





N 1611, Thomas Sutton, a gentleman of 

England, died, and left an estate to char- 
itable purposes, including the foundation of 
the famous Charterhouse. ‘There was some 
dispute as to the will, and Francis Bacon 
took occasion to address the King a letter of 
advice respecting the proposed distribution 
of the property, as in case the will was set 
aside the King would be heir. 


occurs a passage which has a singular force | 


here and now, where conditions exist not un- 
like those indicated by Bacon. -** Concern- 
ing the advancement in learning,’’ he writes, 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


In that letter | 


| 


‘« 1 do subscribe to the opinion of one of the | 


wisest and greatest men of your kingdom; 


that for grammar schools there are already | 


too many, and therefore no providence to 
add where there is excess. For the great 
number of schools which are in your High- 
ness’ realm doth cause a want, and doth like- 
wise cause an overflow, both of them incon- 
venient, and one of them dangerous. For 
by means thereof they find want, in the 
country and towns, both of servants for hus- 
bandry and apprentices for trade; and, on 
the other side, there being more scholars 
bred than the State can prefer and employ, 
and the active part of that life not bearing a 
proportion to the preparative, it must needs 
fall out that many persons will be bred unfit 
for other vocations, and unprofitable for that 
in which they are brought up; which fills 
the realm full of indigent, idle and wanton 
people, which are but materia rerum nova- 


We are discovering something of the same 
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want and overflow now, especially in our 
cities. We need not even change Bacon’s 
terms, though the words themselves have a 
little different meaning. Now, as then, there 
are too many grammar schools, or, what is 
more to the purpose, the grammar schools 
teach too much grammar. bacon complains 
that in his day the schools caused a want of 
farmers and mechanics, and an overflow of 
clerky people. Precisely this complaint must 
be made at present. ‘The tendency of our 
highly organized public school system is to 
discourage manual labor, and to multiply 
enormously the number of those who seek to 
maintain themselves by the pen or by trade. 
The course of instruction is almost wholly 
intellectual in its scope, the time occupied 
covers years when the training for mechanical 
pursuits naturally begins, and the apparent 
prospect of a higher social pursuit leads to an 
aversion from the humbler occupation. ‘The 
result is that the mechanical arts suffer an in- 
dignity, and boys who might have been fitted 
for good workmen become indifferent book- 
keepers, clerks and salesmen. 

Now a State rests for prosperity not upon 
its clerks, but upon its workmen; it is the 
men who handle tools that contribute to its 
wealth and may be trusted for its defence ; 
and it is of the first importance that this 
class should be trained not only in the arts, 
but in intelligence and character. But the 
divorce of manual and mental education in 
our public schools tends to perpetuate the 
separation out of school. If there is intelli- 
gence in the workman and a capacity to im- 
prove his art, these are not the distinguished 
results of the training which the public schools 
give; that training steadily withdraws the 
young men from mechanical and agricultural 
pursuits, and crowds them into operations al- 
ready overstocked, which depend for their 
prosperity indeed upon the development of 
the arts. When a time of depression or dis- 
order comes, great numbers are cast out of 
employment, with no resources of industry, 
and the State becomes full of ‘‘ indigent, idle 
and wanton people.”’ 

Moreover, the public school system not be- 
ing found favorable to the mechanic arts, 
what great educational force remains? ‘The 
apprentice system has nearly disappeared. It 
has declined contemporaneously with the rise 
and encouragement of a compulsory public 
school system, and the two facts are related 
more closely than by the accident of time. 
It is true that we must look for the chief 
cause of this decline to the introduction of 
steam power, which has led to the formation 
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of associated industries, and the breaking up 

of labor into fragments. ‘The rapid changes | 
in society have made the old relation of | 
master and apprentice unlikely ; but neither 

the introduction of machinery nor the multi- 

plication of grades between the contractor 

and the workman has lessened the necessity 

for skilled labor, or rendered the trained 

workman a superfluous member of a great | 
State. On the contrary, since the natural 
forces which conspire to sustain the arts have 
temporarily given way to a new discovery, it 
becomes more necessary to organize in their 
defense; but the chief organization upon 
which the State relies is found insufficient, if 
not positively antagonistic. 

The economic consideration which would 
persuade us to introduce into the public 
school system a recognition of manual train- 
ing, are re enforced by the discovery of a yet 
higher argument in the very nature of educa- 
tion itself. It is not to be wondered at that 
our school system should have grown into a 
purely intellectual order. In its beginnings 
there was no assumption of an entire control 
of the child. So much time was given to 
school as could be spared from the farm and | 
shop. ‘There still existed a well-recognized 
tradition of mechanical knowledge, and the 
school was looked upon as supplying those | 


rudiments which could best be acquired there. 
Gradually, as cities grew, increasing thus the 
class of children who had no other employ- 
ment, school came to be the chief occupation 


of the young. ‘Then the discharge upon our 
shores of an illiterate foreign population ex- | 
cited alarm lest ignorance should get in the | 
majority, and we made haste to compel the 
children of this class into the public schools. 
The attention of the community becoming | 
more concentrated on this important institu- 
tion of the State, the existing apparatus for 
instruction was improved and refined; the 
school-book industry was developed, and | 
normal schools established for the better edu- 
cation of teachers who were to stand behind 
these school-books. ‘The pride of the State, | 
the enthusiasm of teachers, the natural quick- 
ness of children at leisure, these have all 
helped to swell the tide of the public school | 
system, and to carry it on in the direction of 
its first setting. 

Now that all this has been done, and the 
elementary truths of society begin to assert 
themselves, we shall discover that in neglect- 
ing the education of the hand we have not 
only weakened the power of the State, but 
have stimulated an unbalanced education of } 
the person. A training which ignores the | 


| tion is more complicated. 
| given one tool, and the perfect mastery of 


| tional argument. 
| such as yield readily to an intelligent will. 
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hand is not the training which either nature 
or history will approve. That member is 
something more than a symbol of industry. 
‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.’’ ‘* Establish thou the work 
of our hands,” are not phrases ingeniously 
contrived to translate into the vernacular the 
intellectual exercises of clerks and commercial 
travelers ; they point to an elemental condi- 
tion of human well-being. Nor is this train- 
ing of the hand to be obtained by means of 
gymnastic swinging of dumb-bells. The 
training of the hand means the power to use 
a tool; the training of the eye is the power 
to see perfect work; the training of the mind 
is the power to conceive and execute that 
work. 

The curing of the defect in society and the 
restoration ot education to a sound and health- 
ful condition are to be sought in a reforma- 
tion of that system which we justly regard as 
the very engine of the State’s prosperity. 

Nor are signs lacking that the public mind 
is turning in that direction. The introduction 


| of drawing into the curriculum is one sign, 
| and it is curious to observe how the double 


argument, drawn from economy and from 
the philosophy of education, has been used 
in support of this measure. The introduction 
of sewing for girls is even more significant. 


| Here the argument has been drawn chiefly 


from the economic side, and the facts which 
gave the argument its force were unassailable ; 


| but no one who appreciates the full meaning 


of education can help seeing how valuable 
an element was introduced into the education 
of girls in Boston when sewing was made a 
regular part of public school training. 

This study of sewing forces upon one the 
question of manual education of boys. ‘The 
question is precisely the same; only its solu- 
To the girl is 


that carries with it a training in thoroughness, 


|order, concentration, precision and self-re- 
| spect; the practice, moreover, is easily asso- 


ciated with a daily need, and the charm of 


| useful production is attendant on the study. 
| But there is no one tool which can be affirmed 


of the boy, and this is sometimes taken as an 
excuse for not teaching him the use of any, 


| Yet the variety of tools which a boy may use 


only suggests practical difficulties, it does not 


| declare these difficulties insurmountable, nor 


in any way weaken the force of the educa- 
The difficulties indeed are 


Half of the question is answered whet “»@ 
considers that the primary object of manual 
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education in the public schools is not to make 
boys carpenters, ship-builders, masons, or 
followers of any other craft, but to instruct 
them in the meaning of their hands and of 
the tools which those hands may grasp. 
Hence the shops which may be attached to 
public schools will be shops of instruction, 
not of construction, and the training will be 
in the grammar of the arts, while it is not in 
the indefinite number of forms which the arts 
assume. 

The various schools of technology which 
exist do not meet the general need which we 
have described. Their business is to train 
masters and professional mechanics ; they do 
not make mechanics any more than colleges 
make book-keepers. A graduate of a col- 
lege may find himself finally in the position 
of an ordinary clerk, and never rise above 
it; and so a graduate of a technological 
school may prove at last only a journeyman ; 
but neither college nor schools exists for 
these ends. Nor can the want be supplied 
by benevolent or evening schools. ‘These are 
but make-shifts. They could become im- 
portant only as they drew life out of the 
public schools. No; the remedy lies in such 
a re-adjustment of the public school system 
in our cities as shall make it include formal, 
progressive instruction in the manual arts. If 
it be said that the state or the city has no 
function to educate children for a specific 
trade, but only to give them acommon school 
education, as that term is now understood, it 
can be answered, first, that the present sys- 
tem does almost inevitably educate children 
for the desk and the counter, with a reversion 
in many cases of the almshouse or the police 
station ; and, second, that there is nothing 
in the present reach of common school edu- 
cation which need compel us to glorify it as 
the final and perfect force for developing the 
human character. In truth, we might better 
ask humbly why the present system has failed, 
than boast of its success. Nor should we be 
far wrong if we were to assert that in making 
common such an education as we have out- 
lined we are likely to produce citizens who in 
peace would be more valuable working in 
shops, and not waiting behind counters, and 
whose training would make them better sol- 
diers in war. The drill of school-boys with 
the saw, the plane, the axe and the file, would 
make them stronger defenders of the state 
than if they had known only the manual ex- 
ercises of the school-room, or even had been 
formed, in schools days, into battalions of 


miniature soldiers, Atlantic Monthly. 
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E take from the Indiana School Journal 
VU the following abstract of a paper read 
before the Indiana Social Science Asso. iation 
at its recent anniversary meeting, held in In- 
dianapolis, by H. 5. ‘Tarbell, Superintendent of 
the Indianapolis schools. We commend in the 
heartiest manner the plan spoken of by Mr. 
Tarbell of establishing “special schools for 
bad boys”’ in all our cities and large towns. 
The plan will work; it has worked; while 
compulsory education in any form has always 
failed. He says: 

Schools of Detention are for bad boys. What are 
bad boys? ‘To come up to or down to the standard 
of bad boys, as we use the term in this paper, a boy 
must be devoid of good intentions in his usual con- 
duct, He must be one whose will seems perverted ; 
whose tastes are low and desires toward evil—one in 
whom ordinary search reveals nothing noble to appeal 
to, who has no worthy ambitions, no respect for char- 
acter, age, sex, or authority, unless supported by a 
force evident and irresistible, Are there such boys ? 
Ask the police. 

Mr, Yoke, principal of No. 7, is a judicious 
ful man, and estimates the number of such boys in his 


, care- 
school to be ten out of an enrollment of three hundred 
and eighty. ‘This would give us about sixty such boys 
in the city schools of indianapolis, 

The Saturday Herald says there are “ scores of lit- 
tle hoodlums on the South Side who steal fruit, chick- 
ens, pigeons, wood, coal, fence-palings, corn from 
your crib, hay from your mow, chase your cow witha 
dog, scare your little children into fits with threats, 
and defy your interference, parade the streets at night, 
uttering the joulest blackguardism and the vilest pro- 
fanity, rarely exceeding fourteen years of age, and 
frequently as young as eight.” 

Some of these boys are born bad. In case of 
others, the wild exuberance of a rich nature has been 
perverted. Sume are bad from association. Parents 
instruct many children in the ways of vice. Children 
being taught by their parents to steal, can be esti- 
mated by the hundred in this city. But most bad 
boys have become so from lack oi parental control. 
Parents are too busy to attend to their children; too 
weak to contend with their boisterous strength, Per- 
haps the father is good-natured and easy-going, and 
laughs at the anxiety of the mother as to the conduct 
of the child; or, the mother is indulgent, pities the 
little fellow, shows her sympathy, and thus convinces 
the boy that the father is a monster of injustice, and 
he is then beyond any influence from the father but 
the influence of force. ‘The mother shields the son, 
deceives the father as to his conduct, and thencefor- 
ward his ruin is only a question of time. 

The career of these boys in the school is somewhat as 
follows ; The restraints of the school-room are con- 
trasted with the freedom of the streets. On the streets he 
he can show his prowess in a way natural and sponta- 


neous, In the school he gains credit only as he evi- 
dences aptitude and grasp, which requires steadiness, 
self-repression, and some degree of plodding industry. 
He is one whose mind and body both reluctate at any 
steady drain upon them. His mind dwells upon the 
jokes, strange tales, mysterious hints, of companions of 
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the streets better posted than himself. At length the 
school seems a prison, from which he must escape. 
He does escape. His parents follow him up. If not 
his pareuts, the police. 

The school molds while it controls, and only while 
it controls. To give it then power for reformation or 
preservation, those most needing its moral influences 
must be kept within its reach. There is no moral 
training in the studies of the schools. They exert 
their influence over the moral natures of their pupils 
chiefly by the formation of habits of punctuality, obe 
dience, truthfulness, patience, forethought, and kind 
To this end, two elements are necessary—time 
To form good habits requires ¢ime, 


ness, 
and control. 
steadily, not intermittently given. 

‘The weakness of the schools in any reformatory 
work is that those who need their discipline are not 
within the reach of the schools; or if in 
will not remain The in not 
with the streets as places of attraction to 
tures. No school-room can afford 
freedom, the frolic of the streets. 
prowess is physical rather than menta 
tastes lead him to prefer tricks and jokes tos 
study, can be as much in his element, as much the 
leader and the actor which he wishes to be, in the 
school-room as on the streets. 

All such must held in school by some form of 
compulsion, parental or otherwise. As an aid to de 
ficent parental control, and as a substitute for such 
control lacking or depraved, there should be estab- 
lished in every large city, in connection with the pub- 


ttendance, 


$0. schools c com} ete 
certain 
variety, the 
No boy whose 


l, an 


na- 


the 


l whose 


yber 


be 


lic schools, a special school where boys could be de- 


tained, boarded, lodged, and taught. 


Boys between the ages of six and 


ing no school, nor engaged in any 
ment, found vagrant upon the streets, w hose 


were unable to control them, or were trainir 


to or indulging them in vicious cout ses, shou 


these facts appearing to the proper auth 
dered to attend the proper public school, and 
l,j 


insubordinate therein, shoul 


yritie 
therefrom, or 

tenced for brief periods to the school of de 
This school should be intermediate in its nat 
tween the public schools and the reform school. It 


ire be- 


would be designed not so much as a place of instru 
tion as a means of keeping in the public schools and 
under proper control there those to whom 

ance and control are of vital importance. Th 
would be needed a truant officer to f 
the schools the truant boys; and the 
1, and 


yllow up outside 
school 

wonld require a teacher, a stewa 4 matron, 
Such a school in Worcester, Mass., costs 500 
nually. A school large enough to ; 
pupils would be sufficient to accomplish amply its 


an- 
recel twenty 
purpose, to deter from vicious courses rather than to 
punish for them. 

The plan herein contemplated woul 
with any youth attending any private o1 
schools, or engaged in any employment. It recog- 
nizes the right of parents to control their children, if 
they are disposed to do so, unless they are training 
them in the ways of crime. 

It is the duty of the State to interfere between the 
wrong-doer and the sufferer of wrong; and no suf- 
ferers ought more to attract our sympathy than those 
who are stunted or depraved in intellect and morals, 
through the mismanagement of those upon whom nature 
has given them the right to rely for the opportunities 
of development. The State withdraws child 


from the parent when guilty of the rimes, 


1 not interfere 


church 


+} 
tne 
C 


graver 
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Why wait until only punishment can be inflicted, not 
reformation ? 

Che advantages accruing from such a school are 
manifest and apparent. Many not now in school 
would be brought to attend. More who attend but a 
month or two would be kept in school the entire 
year, which would give opportunity for the moral in- 
fluences of the schools, now nearly #z/ in such cases, 
to become operative and effective. What the schools 
especially need is the power to operate more 
effectively and continuously upon a larger portion of 
the Our School Board has “ cast up a 
highway ” and made it broad and smooth, whereon 
the youth of our city may march to intellectual culture 
cial and business life. Now we want 
along this highw Ly. 


now 


lowe! 


masses, 


and fitness for s 


) 
m to drain the malarial pools 
And yet I would esteem it the greatest calamity to 
throw, by a sweeping compulsory law, if it 
e, the masses now outside of the schools into them, 
t at the same time strengthening the discipline 
prepatihg them to mould these 
masses rather than to be dragged down by them, It 
; to meet this danger that 2 part of the plan is to send 
from the public to the speci 
vicious, and incapable of restraint by usual means. 
Very much of evil doing is imitative, With chil- 
this is particularly true; and let but a bad ot 


schievous boy commence in school his pranks, and 


tne 


were pos- 


anda 


schools 
school those obvioy 'y 


dren 
m 
the instinctive tendency of the ordinary youth is 
follow suit. 
° 
gee ; yi ’ 

rhere are fashions in suicide as well as 
yn, unthinking mobs swaye« 
ilive passion, sweeping currents ol panic, or mis- 


' beh th 
path is reported by telegraph like the 


: 
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iemics Of ars 


by 


tumnal storm, tidal waves in p 
gin in a resistless tendency to imi- 
shall this exist among adu 
throned and will has grown strong, 

in youth in whom the faculty of 

he earliest 1? Hence 

» neceessity of removing so far as practicable 


vhtless from the influence of the 


ts, in whom 


aevel ype 


ind thou; 
lisobedient. 
etention with its attendant 


ent 
ich a school of ma- 
ct very many more than the few di- 
isp and 


y will aff 
withi each. It would 
ty of school discipline, Now we 
rlook offenses, let 


serious injury of a 


give gr 
oltentimes 
} 


the boy go 


school, lest 


e mis 

hecked 
hall become offended and leave the school, and 
thus have no more power to do him good; and 
omes a serious question how far the sch 01 
he individual may perchance be 
, perchance only sharpened in intel- 

o be able to do the greater evil hereafter. 
sad to contemplate the number of boys caus- 
untold misery to their parents. A boy attacked 
mother with fists and feet not long since in one 
school-halls, and the teacher was obliged to 
her from his hands. Such a boy does not fear 
g. He has physical courage and cutaneous 
ty. The school of detention and the strong 
tle hand of its master would make him yet a 
lessing to his mother. A truant officer would break 
up the congregations of street Arabs, and children 
could get to school in safety, though they did not 
He would free our schools from the 
non-attendants ; assist 


’ | 
wish to fight. ¢ 
and disturbance of 
parents and teachers in keeping possible truants in 
school, and reach a class of offenders which our po- 


] 
slice 


intrusion 


are at present very loth to meddle with. 
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The plan herein suggested is not new, but is sub- 
stantially that followed in many cities of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New York. Such a school 
has been in operation in Worcester, Mass., since 1863. 
The truant officer visits the home of the truant pupil, 
brings him to school, and notifies the parent of the 
boy’s delinquency. If he still persists in running 
away, he is arrested, brought before the municipal 
court, and sentenced to the truant school. Boys, also, 
who are found wandering about the streets without 
lawful occupation are assigned to school, and if they 
fail to attend, are treated as habitual truants. The 
Committee of the Board in charge of this school in 
Worcester, say “it largely diminishes tardiness and 
almost suppresses truancy, and the records of the 
police department show that since the establishment 
of this institution, juvenile criminals are comparatively 


‘rare. There can be no reasonable doubt that this 


school does as much for the public peace as ten police- 
men and a jail.”” In Lond a, England, by the estab- 
lishment of P zistered Indystrial Schools (Schools of 
Detention) the number of juvenile prisoners in the 
county jail had fallen fr 1 367 in 1870 to 146 in 
1878, and all authorities, irom magistrates to police- 
men and citizens, agree that the street Arab would 
soon become an extinct species. In this direction lie 
the improvements most needed in our schools. 

When the public has suffered enough and thought 
enough, when the means of relief have become 
familiar enough, then the law and public opinion will 
conspire to strengthen the discipline of the schools and 
some such plan as is herein suggested will enable 
them to do greatly more than they now can to make 
good men from bad boys. 


— > — 


SOME INVISIBLE FORCES, 





DR. J. H. SHUMAKER. 





JYROVERBS are the exponents of national 
thought—even the slang phrases of a 
people have meaning beneath the surface. 


The skepticism of our time finds expression | 


in * I can’t see it ’’—involving the idea that 
what cannot be seen has no existence. Yet 
the mightiest forces we know of, around and 
within us, are invisible. 

Who ever saw the air? Fifty miles in 
depth, pressing upon every square inch with 
a weight of fifteen pounds, composed of one- 
fifth oxygen and four-fifths nitrogen—exactly 
the proportion we need— it is invisible, yet 
we cannot live without it. True, we treat it 
asan enemy, with our air-tight houses warmed 
by air-tight stoves; and we have the result in 
diphtheria and other epidemics. Give your 
children pure air, and they will be healthier 
and better men and women. 

We have two kinds of heat—one visible 
and luminous, the other invisible but more 
intense. Imprisoned in buried forests, we 





liberate it to warm our dwellings. In a sin- 
gle day the sun’s heat lifts 50,000 cubic miles | 
of water into the air, without noise, without | 


visible sign. Without this invisible force all 
life upon our globe would perish ; the stag- 
nant air would poison the animals, and the 
plants would droop and die. 

Cold, some scientific men say, is not a sep- 
arate force, but merely the absence of heat. 
We need not discuss that question, but will 
mention some of its freaks. It has raised the 
whole bed of a railroad from nine to fifteen 
inches, so that the locomotive stacks touched 
the bridges. It caused a shrinkage in the 
crust of the earth that formed the Appalach- 
ian chain of mountains—for they show no 
trace of volcanic action. This seems incon- 
ceivable when we know that these mountains 
are 2200 feet high; but when we compare 
this with the 8000 miles diameter of the 
earth, it is but a wrinkle on the surface of the 
globe. Cold did what all the armies of Eu- 
rope failed to do— broke the power of Napo- 
leon: yet it is invisible. 

The earth whirls on its axis 1000 miles an 
hour, and traverses her orbit around the sun 
67,000 miles an hour ; that sun himself moves 
eight miles a second, in an orbit which re- 
quires 18,000,000 years for a single revolu- 
tion. All this motion obeys the invisible 
force of gravitation, which works with such 
precision that we can predict eclipses for 
hundreds of years in the future. 

Science has demonstrated that what seems 
inert matter has forces bound up within it, 
that, if set free, would rend our globe into 
fragments. What holds them? Another in- 
visible force—cohesion. The cohesive power 
of some materials has been measured; in 
tracing the conversion of heat into motion, 
it is found that the amount of heat required 
to melt one pound of iron would raise eight 
tons one foot in a second ; to melt a pound 
of ice, 55 tons; to bring the water to the 
boiling point, 55 tons. ‘The amount of force 
required to split a log of wood or break a 
stone is the measure of its cohesive power. 

When we break the stone, or melt the 
iron, or split the wood, the substance remains 
the same ; but there is another invisible force 
which takes separate materials, and blends 
them into a new substance, different from 
either. This is chemical affinity, and it takes 
two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, both in- 
visible, and combines them into water, an- 
other essential of life. Separate these ele- 
ments, and the volume of the two gases is 
1800 times that of the water; this chemical 
affinity is destroyed above a certain tempera- 


j ture; hence superheated steam and boiler 


explosions. 
Electricity carries our messages around the 


ee 


oe 
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world with the rapidity of lightning. At first 
we had two wires to complete the circuit ; but 
now we connect the wire with the earth, and 
every time the circuit is broken the current 
passes round the globe. Here the scientists 
might find the reply to their own question 
about answer to prayer. A son in Calcutta 
asks his father in London for an order for 
£500; his father sends it. ‘The wires are 
in operation but a few seconds; you see no- 
thing, and hear only the click of the opera- 
tor’s key ; but the prayer is answered. Have 
these men set aside the laws of the universe ? 


Of course not; only discovered one of them, | 


and used it. Cannot the Creator of both 
the force and the mind that uses it, hear and 
answer the messages of his children, and shall 
‘we deny it simply because we cannot see the 
wires ? 


If you could look into the interior of a | ] E may as well understand at once—first, that all 
f the selfishand evil influences in the soul of man, 


steam boiler, you would see nothing—steam 
‘is invisible—yet you know the work it does. 
What is life? Science has tried to tell us, 
and failed ; and when it fell back upon spon- 
taneous generation, somebody fished up mud 
from the deepest part of the sea, which con- 
tained no sign of life. Life is invisible; we 
know not what 
whither it goes. 


Thus far we have dealt with physical forces, | | 


and no man has ever seen one of them; yet 
no man denies their existence. Higher up 
we have the mind, the affections, the spirit. 
For this purpose we need draw no distinction 
between mind and spirit. Thought moves 


the world : but who ever saw its shape ? What | 
If we could solve the | 


is it to understand ? 
mysteries of mind, teaching would be easier ; 
if we could open the head of that dull boy, 
and see what was wrong with the mental 
structure, we might be able to help him. But 
we cannot understand the working of our own 
minds, much less theirs. We see how the 
mind acts, but what is it? We feel the power 
of poetry and music, but cannot explain them. 

Who can tell what the affections are—what 
is fear, hope, despair, love ?—what brings 
two hearts together and melts them into one. 
What sent men and women down to the yel- 
low fever districts, to suffer and die among 
those they went to he!p? 

Whence comes the science that tunnels the 
Alps, carrying to the workmen fresh air from 
the outside that they might work in safety >— 
that utilizes all these invisible forces of heat 
and cold, and electricity, and steam, and 
gravity ?—that has lengthened the average of 
human life by three years in the last century , 








it is, whence it comes, or | 





—how did the human mind build up all this 
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knowledge? We take no issue with this true 
science, but thank God for every discovery it 
makes; all that distinguishes us from the 
savages we owe to science and the Bible. 

But science stops at the portals of the tomb, 
and cannot see beyond. And here we find 
the grandest of all the invisible forces—the 
faith that enables us, as we lay the loved one 
to rest, to raise our tearful eyes to God, and 
thank him that in his paradise there are no 
graves. It is that faith that enables us to go 
on doing our life-work well, striving to elevate 
mankind ; and if any class more than another 
needs this faith, it is the teachers of our chil- 


dren. 
eS te. 
PARENTS AND COM 


REV. A. D. 


MON SCHOOLS. 


MAYO, 


work to overwhelm this Republic ; and second, 
the American common school is, perhaps, the 


un- 


are al 
tnat as 
most vital foundation-stone on which the huge, 
wieldly superstructure we call the Union rests, some- 
be made to assume responsibility for it, or 
a freshet of ignorance and barbarism 

There are the same classes in 
against the common school as in 


body must 
ere we know it, 
may engulf us all. 
America arrayed 
state in the old world: 

First, an increasing class of ignorant laboring peo- 
ple, who are determined to use their children to get 


every 


a living, and shirk all legal and moral obligations to 
give them any education, 
Second, the class, still too large, of selfish rich men, 


bound up in corporations, who look on the able-bod- 


ied children of the operative, not as prospective citi- 
zens of the State, but as toilers in their employment. 

Third, a class of “ first people,” either first in 
wealth, social standing or university culture—not very 
large, but active and influential—who would cut down 
the State support of the people’s school to its lowest 
figure, and reserve the prizes of education for such as 
can afford them. 

Fourth, the all-absorbing conceit and tyranny of 
reat cities, which struggle to concentrate all good op- 
ortunities of culture in themselves. 

Fifth, the deadly opposition of sectarian priest- 
hoods, just in proportion as they are sectarian, to any 
education that takes the child out of their supervision 
any portion of his time. 

Sixth, the jealousy of the common school always 
shown by political demagogues, who trade in popular 


I ) 


ignorance. 

Seventh, the quarrels of race and nationality. In 
the South, the old feud of white and negro; in the 
Pacific States, the hostility between American and 
Asiatic; in the West, the determination of the lead- 
ers in the new German population to change the 
American common school toa double-headed Ger- 
man-English seminary. 

Eighth, and not least among our difficulties, the 
Singular unimpressibility of great numbers of common 
school teachers to the growing demands of popular 
education, owing to the fact that there is really no 
large professional class of common school teachers, 
but a multitude, chiefly women, who enter the busi- 
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ness only for a brief service, and rarely give their 
whole soul to the work. 

Here surely are enemies enough to swamp any 
good institution whose foundations are not watched 
with sleepless vigilance by some responsible author- 
ity. Who shall watch the dam—the common school 
—behind which the black, deep waters of ignorance, 
immorality and barbarism, are washing and under- 
mining, gathering for a race down the fair valley of 
our American life? 

In general terms, we say the whole people is the 
guardian of every Republican institution. But “the 
people” means that portion of the people which has 
special reasons to be interested in any particular in- 
stitution. The portion of the people that must al- 
ways be relied upon to guard and reform the common 
school consists of the parents of children of school 
age who are compelled to rely upon it—whose little 
ones are now dependent on it for their mental outfit 
in the race of life in the America of the next half 
century. The common school cannot long resist the 
assaults of its numerous foes and injudicious friends, 
unless the parents who are its natural protectors are 
better informed and more active in its support. Here 
are the people who should insist, in the face of all 
appeals to their fears or their selfishness, that the mass 
of American children shall receive in common 
schools a good common education, combined with 
the moral discipline that forms a good American citi- 
zen ; that the State shall also make suitable provision 
for the superior education of such as cannot otherwise 
obtain it, especially in the industrial arts and the art 
of public school instruction ; that this institution shall 
be kept out of the hands of sectarian priests, partisan 
politicians, the representatives of exclusive classes, 
and * reformatory”’ humbugs of all descriptions; and 
that they who teach in it shall be required to make 
suitable preparation for their difficult profession, and 
shall invite and work cheerfully under the best super- 
vision the people can supply. 

There is little doubt that our teaching in common 
schools is as good as the average American parent 
demands and is willing to pay for. It is generally 
understood that women of all orders of ability will 
work at cheaper rates than men; and that a right- 
minded woman is capable of greater self-sacrifice, es- 
pecially in behalf of children, than a man: hence the 
wages of our young women teachers are kept at very 
low rates, and they are expected to work rather for 
love than for money. ‘This bad public habit has al 
ready brought our school teaching to a critical condi 
tion, which is the legitimate result of the demand for 
low-priced teaching. And as the area of employ- 
ment for capable women is enlarging every year, 
matters will become worse as time gues on. 

There is no rational hope of the improvement in 
methods and quality of teaching demanded by the 
times, until the people require both academical and 
professional training in these teachers far beyond 
their present acquirements, and are willing to pay for 
the superior article. A good many illusions must be 
dissipated on this head ; such as that every respectable 
citizen has the right to insist that his own daughter or 
young lady relative of any description shall be in 
stalled in the district school house, independent of 
qualifications; that a community is bound to support 
a class of broken-down, incompetent women as school- 
teachers, because they need support; that a public 
school is a sort of public nursery, which needs chiefly 
a good-natured female official appropriate to such 
affairs; with a good niany other hallucinations con- 





cerning school-life that in various ways are sapping 
the foundations of our educational system, 

The practical way toaccomplish this in the country 
is to work towards consolidation and graded schools. 
A very moderate amount of the common sense and 
practical energy of which the Americans are so proud, 
applied to this question, would secure the improved 
education and advanced wages of good teachers, and 
the concentration of the school population into schools 
graded and taught by methods suited to the times. 

Equally necessary is it that the parents should care- 
fully consider the no less important question of super- 
vision of schools. In proportion as work of any sort 
passes over to the scientific stage, it must come under 
the supervision of experts. The fact is that the great 
body of superior teachers now are demanding efficient 
supervision as the one essential of successful work. 
In our great cities the parents must find a way to cut 
down those overgrown, semi-political organizations 
called City Boards of Education to committees of 
manageable size, composed of competent men and 
women, holding office long enough to secure stability 
of administration, separated as far as possible frona 
partisan and sectarian influences. The common 
school in almost every great American city is now at 
the mercy of such a body; often made up of ward 
politicians, swayed to and fro by a set of mischievous 
educational agitators and destructives, till the people 
are almost falling into despair. In the country the 
investment any two or three townships of our American 
counties could make would be the money necessary 


need of supervision is even more crying ; and the best 


to employ a competent man or woman as general 
superintendent of all their schools, who could co o,- 
erate with the directors, and keep the whole routine 
of public instruction up to a vigorous working condi- 
tion. 

Of course, I understand the difficulty of progress 
in both these directions; the improvement of the 
teaching class and the establishment of better super. 
vision ; but I also know that the more intelligent and 
earnest parents in any town can set before the people 
the advantages of these reforms so forcibly, that a be- 
ginning can be made in the right direction. 

But the relation of parent and teacher has only 
begun when the voting public has secured competency 
in the schoolroom and faithful supervision for school 
officials. Now comes in the more intimate personal 
connection between the parent and the teacher. The 
parents have the right to demand that the teachers of 
their children shall do all that is possible to become 
acquainted with them, that they may obtain all valu- 
able information about the home life of their pupils. 
I appreciate the hardships of many of our teachers, 
especially in our crowded city schools; but any 
healthy and competent young woman, by the same 
economy of time and strength that every public man 
is compelled to observe, can visit every family of her 
fifty children, and in ways that every woman knows, 
obtain reliable knowledge of the surroundings and 
influences bearing upon every scholar. In the country 
there is no excuse for the neglect of this duty, and 
the great deficiencies of our country schools often find 
a large compensation in the more intimate relations 
between the teachers and parents. Indeed, the nat- 
ural tendency of country life is to honor the school- 
mistress and give her the foremost place among the 
families of her district. 

There have been a good many things im America 
more foolish than the old-fashioned custom of *“board- 
ing ’round”’ by the school teacher. What a different 
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set of creatures is this crowd of half a hundred young- 
sters to you, after you have visited them in their 
homes and seen the frame in which each one is hung 
up in that domestic gallery! That fretfui little 
Johnny, that worries you like a bouquet of nettles— 
what another boy he seems after you have looked into 
his mother’s face and heard the wondrous story of 
how she nursed him through the scarlet fever that 
tossed him back into her arms from the 
death, weakened for life in body, if not crippled in 
mind. Do you not go home from that visit with a 
heart full of tears, and a prayer that God will help you 
and his mother to work together for poor Johnny? 
There is no real school teaching till the school-mas- 
ter and mistress, the father and mother, “keep school” 


gates of 


together. 

The teacher has a claim on the mothers especially 
of her families, which no woman can rightly refuse. 
It is time that the miserable conceit of social superi- 
ority assumed by a portion of our successful people 
towards the school teacher, should be rebuked as it 


No man or woman is fit to te in our 


deserves. 


schools who is unworthy to be a welcome guest of 


every house within that community, and all good 
women are bound to close round the teachers in their 
neighborhood; to inform themselves of their strong 
and weak points; to encourage, sustain and 
cheer; or to warn the community against incapacity 
and unfaithfulness. One of the greatest wants in our 
common schools is a genial, womanly interest in them 
and their teachers by the best women; not an inter- 
ference with school authorities, but 
and helpful spirit as can make an atmosphere 
affectionate and invigorating, in which the teacher 
And there is no test of a teacher 
te opinion of 
rhe 
common school especially, should not be worked in 
the hot-house atmosphere of intense mental activity ; 
but in the wholesome air of the best common 
the Republic; and that great change can never come 
upon us until the parents, especially the mothers of 
our country, become as much interested in the edu 
cation of their children and the people who 
them, as in their ordinary social affairs. 

Only in a better understanding and co-operation 
€ ymmiuttees, 1s 


} 
advise, 


a generous 


at once 


can do her werk. 
so reliable, on the whole, as the delibera 
the best and wisest women of the community. 


life of 


teach 


between parents, teachers and school c 
there a hope of progress in the matter of the relation 
of school health of The facts 
concerning the health of the youug people of the 
more favored the United St (for all 
other classes of youth are better off here than else- 
where), seem to be that there is a vast amount of sick- 
ness and what is called ‘* breaking down,” among 
young people of both sexes; that the cause of this is 
American life in general, the entire combination of 
excitements, exposures and over-exertion peculiar to 


students, 


life to the 


tes 


class in 


our climate; that while all this tells decidedly on 
boys and young men, its most destructive results ap- 
pear in girls and young women ; that our educational 
life is neither better nor worse than everything else in 
the country, its effects being more noticeable because 
the finest young people are its victims. 

What we want is—what we get so little of in this 
world—common sense and Christian principle in ed- 
ucating American children. -Zhat course of study ts 
right which fits the reasonable capacity of children 


nnder their present circumstances and conditions of | 


living; otherwise it is wrong, even if wrought out by 
the champion educationist and worked by the cham- 
pion teacher of the day. It is high time for the par- 
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ents of our more favored classes to ask themselves at 
which end they are prepared to cut off in the life of 
their children. They may be assured that if they in- 
sist on the regulation style of child life in the home 
and society, they must be content to let their offspring 
grow up uneducated, or see them perish in the attempt 
to crowd another absorbing interest into their life. 
Thousands of the brightest and loveliest of our Amer- 
ican youth are perishing because of our insanity in 
trying to force hole world of thought, feeling, 
and activity, into the brain of one poor little boy or 
} 


the w 
And other thousands of children, also, are growing 
U C . g 

up into lives of aimless frivolity, pretentious ignor 
ince and brutal self-indulgence, because the highest 
good of the child to a social whim that 
removes him from school only to fling him into the 
street or blast him in the fire of a precocious society. 
Meanwhile the children of the larger class who can- 

- 
afford to dispatch them in the regulation social 


is sacrificed 


ig on over their graves to capture all 
American life. Their supposed 
rtune turns out their salvation; for it keeps 
very child ought to be, obscure, industri- 


al prizes of 


them, what e 
absorbed in a few simple occupations, away from 
terrible fret and crush that pulverizes the youth in 
e social strata above. 


Less of everything is what f 


American children o 
] study—less. play 


less 
consuming in- 


1e more favored classes need; 
} 
less formal churchi 


tensity that burns out heart, brain and tissue, and 


. ‘ 
r—iess of that 


ants so many melancholy little old heads on young 
Meanwhile, we need not fall into a panic 
ymmon the child 
m over-study. We must abandon the absurdity of 
ve what the parents call a thorongh edu- 
All that can be well 


] 
i 
] 
i 


shoulders. 
and destroy the c school to save 
ir 
trying to g1 

d db Db 
cation In our common schools, 
done there, is first, to awaken the love of knowledge 
nd, by natural methods of teaching 


and how to 


ch ld > Sec 


in the 


how to use his mind use 


instruct him 
books; third, bring him in vital contact with a few 


realms of knowledge, by putting him in possession of 
their first principles. The mass of useful information 
and detail of knowledge he must gain in his coming 
| This we can achieve in the common school, 
let our people cool off, in all regions of child 
uur enthusiastic clergy in mercy deal with 
eals with it, by that celestial method 
lifts it on divine arms 
) the sense of a dawning solemnity and aspiration 
life. Let the master; the 


he mistress of recreations, be content 


iousness which 


dancing 
s all remember that a child belongs 

us—but first to God, next to the 

world, and very little to anybody who does not see 
Even then it will be quite long enough before our 
children can be won back to that sweet, slow, natural 
type of childhood and youth, visible in countries which 
yet repose in the cool shadow; not yet in full chase 
of the “ good times coming” on the hot, dusty high- 
And since our best teachers and 
educationists are more influential than any class, 
save the doctors and the clergy, over parents in this 
respect, it becomes them all to unite in warning the 
people against this new national madness they call 
life; to instruct and guide, as fast as may be, our 
crude and wilful society into the calmer and sounder 
ways of that wise moderation of body and soul whose 
hallowed by the guardian angels of Wis- 


way of progress. 


end is a life 


dom, Purity and Peace. 
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AL’ the annual convention of the Directors | 


of the Poor, held at Scranton, Septem- 
ber 16th and 17th, acommittee was appointed 
to act with the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in preparing a bill to be presented 


to the next Legislature in regard to the re- | 


moval of children from alms-houses and _pro- 
viding homes for neglected children. The 
following gentlemen compose the committee : 
Hon. John M. Schaefer, Pittsburgh; Hon. 
Lewis Pughe, Scranton; Dr. Diller Luther, 
Reading ; J. J. Rebmond, Harrisburg; B. 
F. Cox, Lancaster, and B. F. Butler, Carbon 
county. 





Tue Philadelphia Teachers’ Institute seems 
to be doing some vigorous work. The exer- 
cises of their monthly meetings are of a very 
practical character, consisting of short lec- 


tures, essays. answers to questions, and dis- | 


cussions. Quite recently the plan of breaking 
the institute up into classes for special instruc- 
tion has been adopted. For the December 
meeting the following was a part of the 
programme: Phonics, under direction of 
Mr. Edgar A. Singer; Arithmetic, under Mr. 
J. H. Sides; Writing, under Mr. Andrew J. 
Morrison, and Drawing under Mr. Wm. L. 
Sayre. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the New York 777 
une, writing from Paris, gives an account of 
a conversation with M. Gambetta, the Presi- 
dent of French Chambers. In the course of 
this conversation M. Gambetta stated that 
the Republic had brought the budget of 
public instruction up from 24,000,000 of 
francs to 58,000,000, and was about to raise 
it t0 go,000,000. An appropriation of $18,- 
000,000 a year by a nation to the purposes 
of public instruction, looks as if it was in 
earnest in the work of educating the people. 
‘‘A part of the money,’’ said M. Gambetta, 
‘*will be spent in providing additional pen- 
sions for school-masters, a part for building 
new school-houses and repairing old ones, 
and a part for establishing a system of higher 
education for girls.’””, Much importance is 
attached to the last-named object. ‘‘Gam- 


| betta is persuaded,’’ says the correspondent, 
‘that if girls are not educated up to the 

level of the Republican ideal, the Republic 
| will fall down to their notion of what it 
| ought to be.” A French woman, in M. 





Gambetta’s opinion, is a ‘‘ marvelously gifted 
’» She needs only to be properly 


’ 


creature. 
educated to make her ‘‘ simply peerless.’ 


Boston proposes to try the experiment of 
industrial education on a large scale. The 
School Board has voted an appropriation of 
$15,000 to be spent in putting up and main- 
taining an Industrial Institute for the purpose 
of furnishing instruction to young mechanics. 
The order only awaits the approval of the 
city council. ‘The plan, we presume, is to 
substitute a carefully-arranged series of exer- 
cises in working in wood, iron, etc., for the 
usual instruction in mathematics, language, 
etc. If the object is disciplinary, and not to 
prepare for some special trade or kind of bus- 
iness, we do not see that such an institution 
may not properly be connected with the pub- 
lic school system. 





BarNeEs’ £ducational Month/y speaks of us 
thus: ‘* The Pennsylvania SCHOOL JOURNAL 
is old, sound, and independent. It matters 
not how enemies oppose, it keeps on its dig- 
nified way. It has been and is doing a grand 
work for sound education. Long may it 
live !”’ 

From a printed ‘‘Statement’’ just received 
from Sir Charles Reed, Chairman of the Lon- 
don School Board, on its reassembling for bus- 
iness, we learn the magnitude of the work en- 
trusted to the Board. Its has under its juris- 
diction three-quarters of a million of children 
of school age—a large number of whom are 
of course privately and otherwise educated. 
It has school accommodations for nearly half 
a milion of pupils. ‘The average attendance 
at the schools, out of nearly 450,000 enrolled 
children, is a little over 350,000. As to the 
progress in this direction since 1871, Sir 
Charles says that the Board has wiped out 
the reproach that more than a quarter of a 
million of children were growing up in ig- 
norance and neglect; that school provision 
had increased 80 per cent., and the attend- 
ance more than 100 per cent. As to the ne- 
glected children, he says: *‘* While in all 


England and Wales 79% of the children 
| 
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were examined last year in the three lower 
‘ Standards,’ the percentage of the London 
Board Schools was 83.14—showing that four 


out of every five of our scholars are on the | 


lowest rounds of the ladder.’’ ‘This, he says, 
would not be the case, but for the great pro- 


portion of untaught children who are gath.- | 


ered in by the action of the visitors. 


THe New England Journal of Education, 
assuming that a National Congress of Educa- 


tion will be held during the coming summer, | . } Fase : 
6 i, ’ | to call a ‘‘ halt’’ in this humiliating business ? 


suggests that it be composed as follows: 

1. Of the State Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion of the several States; or, in case of the inability 
of any of them to be present, of substitutes appointed 
by those officers 


2. O: the superintendents of cities whose popula- | 


tion shall be equal to 50,000 or more, or of substi. 
tutes selected by them. 


3. Two or more cities in any State whose aggre- 


gate population shall be equal to 50,000, may have | 


one representative, selected by the Superintendent 
4. Each State association of teachers shall be en- 


titled to one delegate, to be selected by the associa- | 


tion, with the power to appoint a substitute. 
5. Twenty-five delegates-at-large may be selected 
by the joint action of the U. S. Commissioner of Ed- 


ucation, and the presidents of the American Institute | 


of Instruction, and National Educational Association. 


We suggest that it would be good policy, 
first, for a few of the acknowledged leaders 
of educational thought and work in the 


decide what is best to be done in this direc- 
tion, if anything. ‘The Congress need not be 


a large body; it must bea strong one. 


with great care. 


WE reprint from the Institute reports of | 
Venango and Lancaster, remarks of Dr. Hays | 


on the Recreation of Teachers, Prof. Thomp- 
son on Language Lessons, Dr. Shumaker on 
Invisible Forces, and Dr. Mayo on Parents 
and Common Schools 
about them the life of the platform, and will 
repay careful reading. 


IN his recent message, President Hayes has 
the following paragraph on the subject of 
education : 


It is gratifying to learn from the Bureau of Educa- 


tion the extent to which educational privileges through- | 
out the United States have been advanced during the | 
No more fundamental! responsibility rests upon | 
| subject as will place the old county of Lan- 
| caster far in the lead of all others in the State 
the Dis- | 


year. 
Congress than that of devising appropriate measures 
of financial aid to encourage and supplement local 
action in the States and Territories, and in 
trict of Columbia. The wise forethought of the 
founders of our Government has not only furnished 
the basis for the support of the common-school -sys- 
tem of the newer States, but laid the foundation for 


| less 


oo ; | that 
country to hold a preliminary meeting, and | 


The | ™ 
first steps in constituting it should be taken |.¥"! 
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the maintenance of their universities and colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. in 
accordance with this traditional policy for the further 
benefit of all these interests and the extension of the 
same advantages to every portion of the country, it is 
hoped, will receive your favorable consideration, To 


Measures 


| preserve and perpetuate national literature should be 


among the foremost cares of the National Legislature. 


Unper the expressive head of ‘‘ Shearing 
the Lambs,’ the Chicago Jnter-Ocean thus 


| speaks of the reduction of teachers’ salaries 


in the city of Philadelphia. Is there no one 


Philadelphia has been restrained by recent legisla- 


| tive enactments from levying such heavy taxes as 


have been imposed in past years. This enforces a 
curtailment of expenses. On the principle that it is 
easier to shear a lamb than a lion, the City Council is 
about to begin economizing by a further reduction of 
the salaries of non-voters and non-caucus-goers, which 
means school ma’ams and school-masters. It is but 

short time since the pay of these faithful public ser- 
reduced 15 per cent. They sub- 
mitted with such Christian meekness in that instance 
that it is inferred they will yield as patiently this time, 
although their salaries are already much lower than 
are paid in most other cities, and are considerably 


vants was some 


than the pay of firemen and clerks in the several 
city departments. The night schools will be closed, 
and from $50,000 to $60,000 of the total $130,000 re 


| duction resolved upon will be taken from teachers’ 


salaries. Since teachers are the substitutes for par- 
ents in the discharge of the highest moral and intel 
duties they owe their offspring, it is evident 


lectu l 
Philadelphians set a very low estimate upon 
Already many of them pay their hos- 
tlers and messenger boys more than they do their 
If Philadelphia teachers sub- 
mit to much more of this thing, the profession at large 
conclude that they deserve it: that brains have 
forsaken the school room, and 
and the errand business. 


themselves. 


children’s instructors. 


gone to hod-carrying 


THE annual report of the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of Lancaster county has just been issued. 


| This is No. 12 of these annual reports, all of 


which have been made by Mr. J. D. Pyott. 


T) id | They have all been issued of the same size, 
vese addresses Nave | 


and in uniform style—large octavo double- 


| column page, same as Zhe /ournad, with 


complete educational directory, and full sta- 
tistics from year to year as to certificates, 
salaries, school terms of districts, etc. An 
important feature of the present report is an 
extended list of stars and constellations, etc., 
comprising some twelve pages. ‘This is for 
special use of the teachers, who are giving 
such attention in their schools to this grand 


in the matter of practical knowledge of stars 
and star groups. ‘The County Superintend- 
ent, B. F. Shaub, esq., gives notice that 
under the head of ‘‘ General Information,’’ 
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teachers will hereafter be questioned as to their | check it; and we can think of no more effi- 


knowledge of the solar system, the leading 
stars, and the more prominent constellations. 
This is a good move in a strong direction, 
and we heartily commend it to Superintend- 
ents and Normal School men everywhere. 
Much valuable aid to beginners in acquiring 
this knowledge will be found in the present 
issue of Zhe Journal. 


Tue following complimentary notice of 
one of our institutes is from the New 
England Journal of Education: 


A recent visit to one of the great teachers’ insti- 
tutes of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, has given us 
a new respect for the school work of the Keystone 
State. For a week the great court house of Lancas- 
ter city was thronged by nearly a thousand teachers 
and friends of education; at times the aisles and cor- 
ners of the room being filled with standing people. 
The vigorous County Superintendent, Mr. Shaub, pre- 
sided with a refreshing mixture of pluck and tact, ab- 
breviating a long-winded talker on the platform, or 
“shutting up” a knot of whispering schoolma’ams, 
and with good-natured decision. Of course, with 
such a crowd, the fine manipulation of instruction, 
according to the method of Secretary Dickinson in 
the institutes of Massachusetts, was impossible. But 
all the instruction and lecturing was in the right line, 


and much of it admirable. Under the statesmanlike | 


handling of Superintendent Wickersham, the school 
system of Pennsylvania is rapidly coming to the front. 
One gratifying feature is the large number of intelli- 
gent men engaged in teaching, at Jeast one-half the 
throng in the Lancaster court house being composed 
of men, 





cacious way of doing it than for teachers to 
communicate to the young in their charge 
the information to be found in the Zem/er- 
ance Lesson Book. 


THE total expenditures for public school 
purposes in the United States and Territories, 
not including Wyoming, in 1877, amounted 
to $80,233.458. This is a little less than six 
dollars each for the total school population of 
14,227,748; about nine dollars each for the 
total enrollment of 8,951,478. During the 
year, from July 1, 1877, to June 30, 1878, 
the expenditures of the General Government 
(omitting interest on the public debt, $102,- 
500 874.65), were, for civil expenses, $16,- 
551,323.16 ; for foreign intercourse, $1,229,- 
216.78; for Indians, $4,629,280.28; for 
pensions, $27,137,019.08; for the military 
establishment, river and harbor improve- 
ments and arsenals, $32,154,147.85; for 
the naval establishment, including vessels, 
machinery, and improvements at navy yards, 
$77.355,301.37; for miscellaneous expendi- 
tures, including public buildings, lighthouses, 
and collecting the revenue, $35,397,163.65. 


Tue School Board of the city of Boston 
has had under consideration a plan to make 
the position of teacher one of more perma- 


|nency. In that city now, as in most other 


A FRIEND has favored us with a copy of | 
the Zemperance Lesson Book, a series of | 


short lessons on alcohol and its action on the 
body, designed for reading in schools and 


Ward Richardson, M. D., of England, but 
republished by the National Temperance 


places, teachers are elected annually. Con- 
sequently, they never feel secure in their 
place, and efforts to retain it oftentimes must 
lower the tone of their discipline in school, 


| and lessen their strength for effective work. 
y: BI . } anc! | It is held by the friends of the teachers that 
families. ‘The book is written by Benjamin | 


Society and Publication House, New York. | 


It contains a vast amount of information on 
the question of intoxicating drinks and their 
effects. The subject is presented in a series 
of short chapters, and is discussed more from 
a scientific than from a popular standpoint. 
The style, however, is plain, and well suited 
to the comprehension of young people, the 


class for whom the book is speci.lly designed. | 
We understand that this book has. been | 


largely introduced as a reading book in 
schools in England, and, to some extent, in 
this country. We are not of the opinion 
that it is a very suitable book with which to 
teach the art of reading; but used as a part 
of a course of lessons on morals, it would be 
admirable. Intemperance is a terrible evil, 
and our public schools ought to do much to 


their tenure of office should be for life or good 
behavior. This is the case in the old coun- 
tries, and it is insisted that both the interests 
of the schools and of the teachers demand 
the adoption of a similar policy in the United 


| States 


3oston may be prepared for the adoption 


| of a plan to elect teachers for life or good 
| behavior, but we are quite sure the country is 





not ready for its general adoption. The 
following strike us as sufficient reasons: 

1. Teachers when first employed are too young to 
be elected to permanent positions. 

2. They have, as a general thing, made too little 
preparation for the work. 

3. Their qualifications have not been te 
sufficient care. 

4. A majority of them do not intend to make teach 


sted with 


ing a life business. 
5. Great difficulty would arise in getting rid of 
teachers who would prove themselves unqualified. 


Pennsylvania might safely adopt the policy 
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of electing to permanent positions teachers 
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who hold certain high grades of certificates, | 


those who have shown their skill and effi- 


ciency in actual school-room work ; but the | 


thousands of inexperienced young persons 
who begin the work of teaching every year 
should at least be made to serve a certain per- 
iod on probation. 

Besides, we are not sure that the ferma- 


[JAn., 


to do something in this line—a few strokes 
of the crayon may wake up more interest 


|and give clearer ideas, than any amount of 


oral explanation But the study of the les- 
son alone is not sufficient ; but the individual 
members of the class should be thought of, 


| and your plan should be'so definite that it 


nent teachers of the Old World do any better | 


teaching than is done in our own schools, 
and all discerning visitors can see that their 
chief faults grow out of the fact that they feel 
themselves secure in their places. . 


Tue following statistics, from the State re- 
t=] 

ports. of 1878, show the pressing necessity 

for further effort to secure the establishment 

of schools in the South: 

280,849 

enrolled 


Virginia, school population white 


202,852 colored, only 203,000 being the 
schools; North Carolina, school p 3,767 
white and 148,613 colored, total enrollment 228,000; 


South Carolina, school population 85,678 white and 


in 


) +; a7 
puiation 2 
/ 


152,293 colored, school attendance 54,118 white and | 
62,121 colored ; Georgia, school population 137,817 | 


( 


white and 72,655 colored, number of persons over 18 
years of age unable to read, 20,839 white and 148,494 
colored; Florida, school population 72,985, of which 
about half are colored, average daily attendance 23,- 
933; Alabama, school population 214,730 white and 
155,525 of which 160,713 are led ; 
Mississippi, children of school age 838,153, and but 


302,316 attend school; Louisiana, school 


colored, en! 
population 
274,406, with an average daily attendance of 83,4 
Texas, school population 194,453, enrollment 146,- 
536; Arkansas, school population 187,467, an 
33.747 in the public schools ; Tenness¢ €, St h 
ulation 348,917, 261,152 enrolled; West 

of 201,237 children only 130,904 attended schools 
The total appropriations the past year for the Peabody 
fund were $74,850, and $83,000 was on hand for the 
ensuing year. 
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Eacu day’s work should be planned before- 


hand. 
ance of her work, will ever neglect this im- 
portant suggestion. No matter how simple 
the lessons you are to present, you cannot 
present them successfully unless you come be- 
fore your class with a full knowledge of what 
you propose to do, and how you propose to 
do it. If a reading lesson, you should know 
what is in it, and be prepared, by skillful 
conversation and questioning, to lead your 
class into a correct appreciation of it. You 
should know which words are new to your 
pupils, and prepare yourself to familiarize 
them with these words. And for this pur- 
pose you will oftentimes be able to aid them 
more by a few judiciously selected objects 
than by any amount of talking, or, if you 
can draw—and every teacher should be able 


and | - . ‘ > 
failed just because she neglected this, one of 


| ol 


| ing day should be prepared. 
| Every successful business man can tell you 


ly 
| great-grandson, we believe, of John Adams, 
Virginia, | . ; 


No teacher, fully alive to the import- | 


provides for the wants of each as well as for 

those of all. 

Each day’s work should close with a review 
its failures and its successes, and while 

these failures and successes are vividly im- 
pressed upon the mind, the plan for the com- 

And why not? 


hat he finds this neces r and m he 
that he finds this necessary, and many a man 
I failed, and his business gone to wreck, 
because he neglected to draw from the 


nas 


just 


|experience of the day the elements of the 


plan for the morrow ; and many a teacher has 


the simplest and plainest elements of business. 


Supt. Durling, Allegheny City. 


‘ - nn 
‘“NEW DEPARTURE” AT QUINCY. 

‘HARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Jr., read a paper, 
_y during the early part of the present year, 
before the Association of Schoo] Committees 
and Superintendents of Norfolk county, Mas- 
sachusetts, on what he called a ‘* New Depart- 
ure in the Common Schools at Quincy.” 
Mr. Adams holds the position of member of 
the School Committee in Quincy. He is a 
United States, and 


second President of the 


'grandson of John Quincy Adams, and en- 
| joys the reputation of being a man of ability. 


The new ‘hich we have referred was 
he paper to which we have referred was 


| printed and has attracted a great deal of at- 


tention. Newspapers that seldom have a 
word to say concerning school affairs, have 
published large extracts from it, and accom- 
panied them with lengthy editorial comments. 
Reporters have been sent to Quincy, and full 
descriptions of the schools and their methods 
have appeared in several widely-circulated 
journals. Pamphlet copies of the paper were 
sent to the educational periodicals of the 
country, and many of them have made it the 
subject of notice or discussion. 

Now, it seems to us remarkable that such 
an essay should receive so much attention, 
and much more remarkable that this ‘‘ New 
Departure” at Quincy, should be accepted by 
sO many as something new and unheard of in 
the world of teaching. We undertake to 
say that there is not a single method spoken 
of by Mr. Adams as recently introduced at 
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Quincy, that has not been practiced at hun- 


dreds of places in Pennsylvania for the last 
quarter of a century. We see that Mr. 
Parker, the Superintendent of Schools in 
Quincy, now ddmits that he learned what 
Mr. Adams so much praises, at Cleveland 
many years ago; he might have learned the 
same thing at a thousand other towns and 
villages in the country. Have Mr. Adams, 
and the newspapers that commend the meth- 
ods now used at Quincy as new discoveries, 
been asleep all these years? If they will 
take time to visit a few schools in different | 
parts of the country, they will find them- 
selves in a world as strange as did poor old 
Rip Van Winkle. 

Of what does this ‘‘new departure’’ at 
Quincy consist? What great discovery did 
Mr. Adams and the wise men who served 
with him on the School Committee make ? 

First, a superintendent was employed. The | 
School Committee found that they had not | 
the time to attend to the details of managing 
the schools, and even with nothing else to do, 
they are candid enough to acknowledge that 
they did not possess the necessary skill: 
‘They were busy men, and they were not 
specialists in education,’’ says Mr. Adams. 
Not being able to manage the schools them- 
selves in a satisfactory manner, it was simply 
the dictate of the plainest common sense that 
they should look about for some one who 
could do it for them—an expert in such mat- 
ters. They found him, and wisely placed the 
work they wanted done in his hands, and 
gave him the necessary authority to do it. 
Is there anything new in this? Had it not 
been done before in many hundreds of cities 
and towns throughout the country ? 
wonder is that Quincy had neglected it so 
long. 

‘The reform began by dispensing with all 
system, says Mr. Adams. 


’ 
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operations—the logic of a healthy growth in 
knowledge and culture—then is Quincy to be 
accorded the same credit that has been given 
to other places that have made similar ef- 
forts,—no more. 

Mr. Adams deems it worthy of all praise, 
that under the new regime the children in the 
primaries no longer learned the alphabet, but 
were taught how to read just as they had be- 
fore learned how to speak. ‘That is, they 
were made acquainted with words and sen- 
tences before they were compelled to mem- 
orize the names or the sounds of letters. Is 
it possible that Mr. Adams and his School 
Committee had not heard of this method of 
teaching reading before? Where is Quincy, 
that it should have remained so long hid away 
from the light ? 

Next to the reform in the method of teach- 
ing reading in the primaries, came the reduc- 
tion in the number of studies in the several 
grades of the grammar ‘Tne 
School Year,’’ says Mr. Adams, speaking 
generally, ‘‘ has become one long period of 
diffusion and cram, the object of which is to 
successfully pass a stated series of examina- 
tions. This leads directly to superficiality. 
Smatter is the order of the day.”’ 
more distinct studies had been taught in the 
grammar schools; they were reduced to 


schools. 


Seven or 


| three, —‘‘ ‘the three R’s’ ’’—reading, writing 
and arithmetic.”’ Mr. Adams thus states 


The | 


‘« The essence of | 


the new system was that there was no system | 


about it—it was marked throughout by in- 
tense individuality. The programme found | 
no place anywhere in it.”” If we understand 
by these words that all regularity in courses of 


instruction, and all order in the work of the | 


school-room, were broken up, and that the 
teachers taught simply at will, or by impulse, 
it is a kind of revolution that has been tried 
before in many places, and has always failed, 
as it will fail at Quincy. But if they simply 


mean that there was broken up a mere me- | 
chanical routine of school duties, out of | 
which all life and soul had departed —a tread- | 
mill round of studies and recitations—and in 
its place was substituted a natural order of | 


‘‘Instruction in reading, 
and, to a ver 


what was done: 
writing, grammar, spelling, j 
considerable degree, in history and geogra- 
phy, were combined in two exercises, —read- 
ing and writing. ‘The old reader having 
disappeared, the teacher was at liberty to 
put in the hands of the class geographies, or 
histories, or magazine articles, and, having 
read them first, the scholars might write of 
them afterwards to show that they understood 
them.’’ The sum of all this seems to be that 
while geography, history, grammar, etc., 
were banished from the school-room as dis- 
tinct studies, the matter of several 
branches was retained and imparted in a 
series of oral exercises. 

This plan of teaching is by no means new, 
and it is only partially good. ‘The experi- 
ment of oral instruction at Quincy may now 
seem to be a success, as it has seemed at first 
to be a success at many other places; but 
we predict that when Quincy and her School 
Committee become older and wiser in this 
work, they will see the necessity of modifying 
their present plans—not, as we hope, to go 
back to the old ways, but to combine what 
is good of the old with the new. 


< 


these 
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HONOR TO AN AMERICAN GIRL. 


A S Americans, we are gratified at the re- 


F peated favorable notices of the work of 
our gifted countrywoman, Miss E. J. Gard- 
ner. Located as she is, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the much-frequented studios 
of such masters as Lawrens, Bouguereau, 
Baudry, Francais, and Chopu, in the artistic 
quarter of the Luxembourg, it must demand 
a peculiar power to support herself and not 
sink into utter obscurity. ‘That she has been 
an exhibitor in the Paris salons not less than 
seven times, shows that she has secured the 
thorough esteem of her noted neighbors, and 
is very popu'ar with the public. Some visi- 
tors to Philadelphia in 1876 will remember a 
gem of a painting.from her brush, “Corinne,” 
for which she received a medal. We notice 
that Miss Gardner has been honored in hav- 
ing one of her paintings, ‘Ruth and Na- 
omi,’’ reproduced in the finest style by Gou- 
pil, of Paris. ‘The notices of this work have 
been most flattering. The best of the French 
artists have given her words of highest recom- 
mendation, and her position as a first-class 
painter seems to be assured. ‘Two or three 
thoughts are suggested by this triumph of an 
American woman in the field of art. 

First, it is not true that female talent for 
high formative art must necessarily be want- 
ing. ‘This has been again and again affirmed, 
and the facts of history have been appealed 
to as confirmatory of the opinion. ‘True, the 
number of women who have risen to emi 
nence as painters, sculptors, and architects, is 
exceedingly small; they could probably be 
numbered upon the fingers. Yet it may be a 
fair question whether this may not be largely 
attributed to want of opportunity, and to a 
certain unjust prejudice which was ready to 
condemn in advance of a fair trial. 

Second, the masters of all great arts, 
whether of form or tone, having been men, 
these men have necessarily been the teachers 
of all others who have achieved superiority 
either as originators or delineators. The 
great teachers and trainers of the world have 
been men. ‘The certainty with which the 
tuition of these masters is sought by any who 
would become famous even in delineation, is 
a standing proof of the truth of this assertion. 
How far this may continue, we can not with 
entire confidence affirm. But we are con- 


vinced that for the highest achievements of 


art, as well as science, the strength and rug- 
gedness of the manly intellect are necessary, 
and these are as necessary to hold the female 
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| intellect to that persistence and grasp of en- 
| deavor which will give truest and best results, 


Third, Miss Gardner is but another proof 
that genuine success comes only at the end of 
a long, rigid, toilsome course of training; 
that usually the best genius is that of hard 
work ; that eminence in art, as well as in any 
other profession, is the reward only of pa- 
tient, conscientious toil for many years ; and 
that laurels once won soon fade, or are trans- 
ferred to other brows, when a temporary suc- 
lulls the student into a relaxation of 
effort. Long may she live to illustrate’ the 
rewards which may come to female toilers, 
and to reflect honor upon the country of 
her birth and early training ! 


cess 


— <> 


WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


W* have received, in pamphlet form, a 

discourse on ‘‘ The Influence of Uni- 
versal Expositions upon Education in the Arts 
of Drawing and Designing,’’ by M. J. B. 
Rauber, member of the French Commission 
to the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 
delivered at a conference of the ‘Central 
Union of Fine Arts applied to Industry,” 
Paris, France. The discourse is unpretending 
and plain, but it is full of valuable matter. 
He reviews the several great Expositions that 
have been held, commencing with that held 
at London, in 1851, and points out their 
effects on the industrial arts. He gives an 
account of the South Kensington Museum and 
the work it is doing. He has words of com- 
mendation for Prof. Walter Smith and his 
methods. He quotes M. Buisson’s report on 
the Vienna Exposition, held in 1873, as 
showing the condition of education in Draw- 
ing in the United States at that time. 

Let us state in conclusion [said M. that 
drawing is one of the few departments in which the New 
World must yield everything to the Old. The exhibits 

f the United States prove that her schools, in so many 
points of view superior to.those of Europe, are still in 
the rudiments in the art of drawing. They have no 
merely copy heads, 


Buisson] 


methodical programme; they 
landscapes, animals, flowers, figures, f 


Everywhere, or nearly everywhere, if we except one 


Tr keepsakes. 


or two great cities, the teaching of drawing cannot be 
] 


Salad 


to exist. 

In contrast, he thus speaks from his own 
observations at Philadelphia : 

In comparing M. Buisson’s statement with the re- 
sults presented by the Exposition at Philadelphia, I 
do not think I exaggerate in saying that never, in any 
country, has there been seen a branch of instruction 
making such remarkabie progress in so short a time. 
In 1873. the teaching of drawing was yet to be begun 


| in the United States; they had neither programmes, 
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methods, models, or professors. It appears, not only 
from the Vienna report above quoted, bat from all 
the documents we collected at Philadelphia, that in 
1876, only three years after, they could place on ex- 
hibition thousands of drawings representing thousands 
of schools; they had adopted rational and well- 
guarded methods, and had organized a large force of 
skilled teachers; everywhere, indeed, were wit- 
nessed results of the most astonishing character, and 
which no other nation had ever been able to obtain. 
The difficult task of calling the whole school popu- 
Jation to an artistic life, which had taken so many years 
and such long-continued study in countries where all 
impulse towards improvement comes from a single 
centré, does not frighten these self-thinking men of 
free America. And their patriotic efforts will be the 
source of immense riches for their country. What 
may be predicted of the future of this nation, which is 
fifteen times larger than France, and whose popula- 
tion increases each year, in unheard-of proportion ? 
According to the official reports concerning its 
commerce, the value of its exports for the month of 
January last exceeded its imports 165,000,000 of 
francs; and in comparing the figures of the preceding 
months we find that exports exceed the imports 510,- 
000,000 of francs. Now, what will this be when by 
esthetic and technical culture, which is to-day given 
to all her youth, this country, shall increase tenfold 
the productive capacity of her laboring population, 
and thus also the artistic value of her manufactured 
products. The immense exports of America consti- 
tute a danger for us; let us learn how to avoid it in 
putting to profit the example which she sets us. 


—_——___-—_.@— 


INDIAN SCHOOL AT CARLISLE. 


\ TE are indebted to a correspondent of | 


the Harrisburg Patriot for the follow- 
ing interesting letter, bearing date November 
2d, concerning the Indian school at Carlisle ; 


As a great deal of interest has been manifested in the 
Indian school, lately established at this place, not only 


by our own citizens, but by many from different parts | 


| 
| 








of the State, I thought it would not be amiss to give | 


your readers some particulars concerning the same, | 


relative to the different tribes represented, the manner 
of instruction, the improvements in the buildings, etc. 
The school is situated at what was formerly known 
as the “ garrison ’’—a beautiful spot, a short distance 
northeast of our town, 

There are at present in the school 162 pupils—116 
boys and 46 girls—taken from the following tribes: 
Sioux, Cheyenne, Arrapahoe, Nez Perces, Comanche, 
Kiowa, Santie Navajoe, Menomonee, Chippewa and 
Ponca. Among the Sioux there are four sons and 
two daughters of Spotted Tail and Red Cloud. 
When the children were gathered the object was to 
secure as many as possible of the leading tribes, and 
of leading men in the tribes. 

The instruction of the children is under the imme- 
diate supervision of Miss Semple, a lady of consider- 
able experience in educational matters. She is as- 
sisted in her work by seven other teachers. The 
children, as a general rule, have manifested a dispo- 
sition to learn, and it is surprising with what rapidity 
they accomplish the work assigned to them. They 
are graded into classes according to their degree of 
proficiency, Some are already able to read and write 


very well. In the lower classes the instruction is 
given by means of the blackboard. Copies are plac ed 
on the board, and the children follow them as nearly 
as possible. In passing through one of the rooms, I 
noticed some of their work, and was struck with the 
manner in which it was done. As soon as they 
reach a certain standard, they are transferred to a 
higher class. Outside of this the girls are | in- 
structed in managing and keeping their rooms in 
order, in sewing, and whatever pertains to their sex. 
Instruction is also given the boys in the care of their 


ino 
en 
Ins 


rooms. They are at all times required to be neat, and 
obedient to those in authority. The police duty is 
performed by the boys. They are divided int 
companies, and one detachment drills at regular in- 
tervals. In going to their meals they are arranged in 
their respective companies and march in regular order. 
The same rule is observed in coming from their 
meals. No doubt many persons wo 
ing to see the children eat, but if 


Id think it amus 


u 
they once had an 


opportunity of doing so their opinion on the subject 
would be materially changed. To see them eat one 
would not think that they had been recently brought 
from the frontier. They have been taught to use the 
knife and fork, to enter the room and take their place 


tthe 


ina quiet manner, to be neat in their appearanc 
table, and to conduct themselves properly. The char- 


acteristics which so distinguish the Indian from the 
rest of the human race are plainly visible in all the 


children—the large black eye, high cheek bone, beau- 
tiful pearly teeth, and peculiar nose. 
The girls are dressed in soft woolen dresses and 


plaid shawls. The boys at present are wearing com- 
mon ordinary suits, but it is the intention to shortly 
furnish them with gray suits. 

At a recent visit of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, the erection of a chapel was ordered. The 
foundation is already being laid, It will bea one- 
story frame building 36x60 feet. A building has also 
been erected for the purpose of giving mechanical in- 
struction. A building formerly occupied as a barrack 
has been converted into a dormitory for the boys. It 
contains a laundry, bath room, reading rooms and an 


office. A dormitory for the girls and ly teachers 


has been made out of a building formerly o« upied 


by the officers of the garrison.. An industrial depart- 
ment for the making of clothing has been established. 
In another barrack the upper rooms are used as reci- 
| tation rooms and the lower ones as store rooms. ‘The 
old chapel has been converted into a dining room and 
kitchen. In order to better care for the sick, the old 
hospital has been refitted and refurnished. The old 
fence surrounding the buildings has been torn down, 
and a new pale fence, seven feet high, put in its place. 
From this it will be seen that Captain Pratt and his 
assistants have been making great changes in the 
the buildings, and that everything possible is being 


| done for the comfort and convenience of the pupil 


A large number of gifts, such as pictures, books, 
mottoes, etc., have been presented to the schor 


| different persons. As the children take great delight 


in toys, quite a number have been collected and pre- 
sented to them by our citizens. 

Ever since the arrival of the Indians, they have 
been attending service in some of the churches in 
town, A party of six have formed themselves into a 
Sunday-school class in the Second Presbyterian 
church, and are regular in their atiendance, not only 
at this service, but all the Sunday services 

From present appearances, we would say that the 
school will be a success. The children are greatly 
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interested in it, and are delighted with their new quar- 
ters; and to show the interest of the chiefs of the 
tribes, we need but state that they have signified their 
intention of visiting the school next March. 

Lieutenant Wood was very kind in giving me much 
valuable information. 

We append a paragraph concerning the 
education of the Indians at Carlisle and at 
Hampton, Virginia, from the President’s 
Message : 

The experiment of sending a number of Indian 
children of both sexes to the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, in Virginia, to receive an ele- 
mentary English education, and practical instruction 
in farming and other useful industries, has led. to re- 
sults so promising, that it was thought expedient to 
turn over the cavalry barracks at Carlisle, Pa., to the 
Interior Department, for the establishment of an In 
dian school on a larger scale. This school has now 
one hundred and fifty-eight pupils, selected from vari- 
ous tribes, and is in full operation. Arrangements 
are also made for the education of a number of In- 
dian boys and girls belonging to tribes on the Pacific 
slope in a similar manner, at Forest Grove, Oregon. 
These institutions will commend themselves to the 
liberality of Congress, and to the philanthropic mu 
nificence of the American people. 


> 
<- 





GENERAL GRANT IN PHILADELPHIA. 
RECEPTION BY THE PUPILS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 


GENERAL GRanT is known to be a fast 
friend of the public school system of the 
United States. When President, in his an- 
nual messages, he, on several occasions, 
spoke brave and earnest words in its behalf. 
This, in part, accounts for the great recep- 
tions given him by the school children in 
San Francisco, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

The reception in Philadelphia consisted of 
two parts; first, that of the boys—a street 
parade and the review of the line by the Gen- 
eral; and, second, that of the girls in the 
Academy of Music. 

THE BOYS’ PARADE. 

The boys formed on Broad street nearly 
4000 strong, every section of the city being 
represented, and marched in four great di- 
visions, the boys of the Central High School 
and detachments from the several Grammar 
Schools having the right of the line. The 
procession was enlivened by a large number 
of bands of music and drum corps ; the boys 
wore badges and carried hundreds of flags 
and banners. They looked well, and many 
of them marched like veteran soldiers. 

The parade moved down Broad street to 
Walnut, thence to Twenty-second street. 
The head of the line reached the residence 


| of George W. Childs, at the latter point, at 
2 o’clock. The boys of the Central High 
School, and the escort detail, were drawn up 
on the north side of the street, immediately 
opposite the door, and behind these the first 
and second divisions fell in at the order 
‘‘front face.” The third and fourth divis 
ions were stationed on the south side of the 
street, the line reaching as far east as Eigh- 
teenth. Both sides of the thoroughfare were 
lined with people, and the greatest enthusi- 
asm prevailed along the whole line 
Shortly after 2 o’clock, General and Mrs. 
Grant and Secretary Evarts came down the 
broad steps and entered the first carriage, 
amid the cheering of the boys and the play- 
ing of ‘* Hail to the Chief’’ by the bands. 
A line of carriages followed, in which, be- 
sides Councils’ Committee, rode Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Childs, Hon. John Welsh, 
Hon. L. P. Morton, of New York, Hon. A. 
T. Goshorn, of Cincinnati, and Rev. Dr. 
Morton. A squad of reserves headed Gen- 
eral Grant’s carriage, and driving slowly, he 
| reviewed the whole line. As the carriage 
passed the different sections, the bands sa- 
luted with ‘* Hail to the Chief,” and the boys, 
giving vent to their enthusiasm, swung their 
caps in the air and hurrahed with hearty good- 
will. After the line had been reviewed, it 
re-formed, and with twenty-four reserves at 
the head of the procession, moved down Wal- 
nut to Broad, to Chestnut, to Fifth street, 
where it passed in review before Mayor Stok- 
ley and City Councils, and was then dis- 
missed. The Thirtieth section, with the 
Standard Military Band, marched back to 
the Academy of Music, and when General 
Grant re-entered his carriage, the boys were 
drawn up in line, and they gave him a ‘‘cheer- 
ing’’ reception. 
rHE GIRLS AT THE ACADEMY. 
Probably there never was in the United 
| States an assemblage of such peculiar char- 
acter as that seen in the Academy of Music. 
From the orchestra to the roof almost, tier 
upon tier, were arrayed the school girls of 
the city, gathered to do honor to General 
Grant ; and they did it in a manner that 
deeply moved the stoical conqueror of the 
Rebellion. The fluttering of the white dresses 
of the girls, the dashings of color at throat 
or waist-knot, the show of handkerchiefs, the 
waving of small flags, and the incessant chat- 
ter of the tongues of thirty five hundred chil- 
dren in holiday attire, combined to form an 
animated picture, such as the Academy has 
seldom seen. There were delegations of 71 
‘from each of the school sections, goo from 
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the Normal School and Senior classes, who WELCOME OF THE SCHOOLS. 


were the leading chorus in the singing, and General Grant; It gives me great pleasure, in be- 

200 from the School of Practice. half the School Department of this city, and in the 

*''The hour set for the arrival of the General poe of these pupils of our schools, to welcome 
ers : Rctiad you to Philadelphia, 

pare ch o'clock, but he did not arrive in the After you have traveled the world around and re- 

proscenium box until half-past that hour. 





| ceived the homage of its rulers, how eminently proper 
About 2:30 o’clock, as if every one had been | that these children, the future sovereigns of our coun- 
acted upon by a magnet, seven thousand bright uy, should offer you their congratulations! So rapid 
eyes, brimming over with excitement, were | is the flight rs gone Gost So of them scene hae when 
levelled at the proscenium box, and the young | 79" SUCChSstany nose nee OY Ams, 
sage : he ©! whether these States should continue one nation in 
ladies saw the modest hero of the hour stand- which all men should be equal before the law; and 
ing behind Mrs. Grant, with his hand on the | yet such is the progress of events that these children 
back of her chair. He had been watching | may take part during their lives in the peaceful 
the children for some minutes with an amused | ™¢thods which shall eventually secure to every citizen 
: his fac hich changed to: |} the full enjoyment of his rights beyond the inter- 
expression upon his face, which change 4 | ference of human prejudices. 
smile as they began to wave their ces Philadelphia has a just pride in her history. From 
chiefs and flags. the earliest period of her existence to the celebration 
Edward T. Steel, the president of the Board | of the nation’s centennial anniversary, every event tes- 
: : ; . ey i tifies her loyalty e Republic, “x first settlers 
of Education, took the General’s arm and /| pac o“ loy ve bs _ —— 2 So ; ie te ‘"d 
: | were a ciass whose broa¢ L anity pecuilariy filler 
conducted him from the box to the large | them to take part in founding a government of the 
chair in the centre of the stage, and at a SIg-| people. Their humane and just treatment of the In- 
nal from Professor C. Everest, who conducted | dians was a policy similar to that which you endeav- 
the musical part of the programme, the Mc- | cred to institute om gs unfortunate people. A 
Clurg band of thirty-eight pieces broke out | *€F Seneration, with the same wise philanthropy, or 
: : ee ’ . | ganized a system of public schools in the year 1818. 
with Handel’s anthem, ‘‘ See the Conquering | ‘At the close of that year the pupils numbered 2,800, 
Hero Comes,”’ which was immediately caught | which number has increased at this time to 100,0co, 
up by the voices of the children. ‘The effect | Created at first for the free instruction of indigent 
was indescribable, and the General seemed | ype ati to-day z “ a . operative system In which 
. - .. | all classes te for the education of their children, 
much impressed by the grand demonstration | gi © ar inilconac -Wan aang live aegis 
; : pied : | In several of your addresses you have spoken of 
in his honor. The stage was occupied by a} : 
large number of invited guests. President | lation to the character aad stability of our institutions; 
Steel had on his right hand General Grant, | on this relation is based its claim to general support. 
and on his left Secretary of State William M. | It is simply that, above and beyond the elementary 
Evatt | » the other distinguished | branches of learning, these schools shall produce 
a a ne : . = 8 ,, | Character; that they shall implant an overruling re- 
people were Mayor Stokley, General A. r. gard for the rights of others; a self-respecting obedi- 
Goshorn, Judges Allison, Peirce and Briggs, | ence to law ; an understanding of the obligations and 
Professor Rogers, Rey. Dr. Morton, Rey. Dr. | blessings of industry, and all that goes to make a good 
: . . sitize oubtless the ‘al element determines the 
Nevin, ev-Governor James Pollock, George | citizen, Doubtless tl € mol il el men eterm ne the 
H. Stu: Chief Engineer Smedle Cit quality of education. To accomplish such results will 
a Stuart, ae a os eames " y; ‘ Yl re juire the jealous care of every philanthropic citizen, 
lreasurer D. P. Southworth, Rev. Levi B jand all such will thank you for testimony in behalf 
Hughes, Hon. Edward McPherson, Robert j of this higher aim of public education. 
Laughlin, Daniel M. Fox, Bishop M. Simpson, | I conclusion, sir, we thank you for the peace you 
Col. John W. Forney, Eli K. Price, George | Conquered, through which ase and similar agencies 
: 74: . . may continue to plant and gather in the field of hu- 
H. Boker, William Baldwin, General J. M. man progress and happiness, and these children, with 
Selfridge, Senator John Lamon, Rev. S. W. | a lifetime before them, will constantly grow in the 
Thomas, John Welsh, Horatio Gates Jones, knowledge of how much they owe you in the great 
Rev. James Murray, Rev. Dr. Boardman, | Work of preserving the nation. 
James L. Claghorn, Prof. Allen, members of} The address was replied to by General 
the Board of Education, City Councils, heads | Grant, who spoke as follows: 
of departments, and others. | I have a bad cold, and cannot be heard through- 
The anthem was sung in chorus of three | out the house, but perhaps I can make myself heard 
parts, and ina style which showed that the} ae tere ee me. I have re felt a special inter 
. > wir . , | est in education, particularly in Pennsylvania, where 
ne of music In the public schools has | i+ jas reached so high a point. I look upon it as the 
orne good fruit ; and at its conclusion, ata | safeguard to a Republic. The security of our free 
signal from Everest, each pupil sank back | institutions depends upon our higher education. I 
into her place, and Edward 'T. Steel, Presi- hope that the results of your earnest efforts will ex- 


dent of the Board of Education, arose the | tend beyond your own bounds, to those of all the 
: : States of the Union. When illiteracy is banished, the 





the essential importance of public education in its re- 








reneral also rising, to whom he delivered danger to our free institutions will be practically re- 
the welcome of the schools as follows : moved. 
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The American hymn by Keller was then 
sung by the scholars as a chorus in two parts, 
followed by ‘‘ Down in the Dewy Dell’’ in 
three parts. 


Mr. Steel now introduced Hon. J. P. Wick- | 


ersham, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
whose address at many points was very heart- 
ity applauded. He spoke as follows : 


DR. WICKERSHAM’S ADDRESS. 


Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, was the daugh 


ter of Scipio Africanus, and a lady of high rank and 
great wealth. On one occasion, heing requested in 
her own house, by certain curious Roman matrons, to 
exhibit her jewels, as if to rebuke them, she brought 
forth her two sons, and said proudly, ** Zhese are my 
sewels.”” 

So, General Grant, not less proudly, we show you 
to-day the jewels of Philadelphia. Did you ever see 
a richer coronet ? And these, and such as these, are 
the jewels of the State and the Nation, They are 
indeed our jewels in a sense unknown in imperial 
Rome, and still unknown in the monarchical coun 
tries of the Old World; for no truth can be more 
certain, than that the welfare of this Nation, if not its 
very existence as a Republic, depends upon the care 
we take of our children, and the nurture we give them. 
Where the people rule, the people must know how to 
rule. Where suffrage is universal, there education 
must be universal. 

Our wisest men have taught us t 
great Washington, in his Farewell Address, dec 
“that in proportion as the structure of a government 


his lesson. The 


lares, 


gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion shall be enlightened.”’ Jefferson, than whom 
no one ever better understood the causes which up- 


build, and the causes which destroy republican govern- 


ments, when Minister to France, and after having | 


studied the condition of the principal countries « 


Europe, wrote home thus earnestly to his friend 


George Wythe, of Virginia; “ Preach, my dear sir, 
a crusade against ignorance; establish and maintain 
the law for educating the common people. Let our 
countrymen know that the education of the people 
alone can protect us against the evils that afflict the old 
world, and that the tax which will be required for that 
purpose, is not more than the thousandth part of what 
must be paid for the kings, lords and nobles, who will 
rise up among us if we leave the people ignorant.” 
Our own good William Penn, the noble founder of 
our Commonwealth, has left us a legacy in words 
like these: ‘That which makes a good constitution 
must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities, 
that because they descend not with worldly inherit 


ance, must be carefully propagated by the virtuous 


education of youth.” 

And you yourself, General Grant, are reported to 
have said at a reception like this in a western city, 
what indeed you had said in substance when Presi- 
dent, in your messages to Congress, and what in sub- 
stance you have repeated here to-day : “ It is the con- 
dition of our future success to secure general educa- 


} upon 
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mind; for while enlightened monarchies may educate 
to make more skillful workmen, better soldiers, more 
obedient subjects, it is republics alone that educate to 
lift up the whole people, to make of all good citizens 
—men capable of governing themselves. 

The famous street in Berlin, Unter den Linden, is 
entered at its western end through the Brandenburg 
gate. This gate has five passages. The public are 
allowed to pass freely through four of them, but the 
one in the centre is reserved for the royal family and 
carefully guarded by soldiers. Riding towards this 
gate a little more than a year ago witha young Amer- 
ican gentleman, full of the American spirit, he 
posed that we should dash through the forbi 


pro 
passage, and, if stopped by the guards, declare tl 

royal family in the United Stat: 
of America. ile was right; our royal family consists 
of more than forty millions of : 


we belonged to /he 


people, and em- 
braces quite as much the low as the high, the rich as 
the poor, the humble as the proud, the weak as the 
powerful. 

It is this equality in privileges, this disposition of 
our institutions to give every one a fair chance In life, 
that makes the question of education one of such par- 
It is not too much t 
claim that even the great questions concerning ban] 


lefence, or internal policies, questions 


amount importance among us, 


tariffs, external « 
upon which parties divide and politicians wrangle, 
sink into things of small moment in comparison with 
measures for the universal education of the people— 
measures that lie at the very heart and are necessary 
to the very existence of free institutions, ; 

General Grant, your reception to-day by the chil- 
dren of the public schools of Philadelphia, in which, 
5 representing the State at large, I am proud to take 
part, is not intended as an unmeaning show ; but by it 
y to you that they recognize you as 
the friend of the freest, broadest and 
best system of public education that can be devised 
for their benefit and the benefit of the youth of the 
whole country. ; 


THE PRESENTATION OF FLOWERS 


they mean tos 


eir friend and 


was the prettiest sight of the afternoon, where 
all things were remarkable in their way. 
Twenty-five pupils of the school marched 
the stage, headed by Miss Sallie A. 


| Grancell, each bearing a basket of flowers. 


tion. With education universal, there need be no | 


apprehension of danger to our country in the future. 
Without education I should despair of the future of 
the Republic.’’ 

These are words of weight. 
tions on the social and political condition of peoples 


Doubtless, observa- 


abroad gave emphasis to this sentiment in your own | 


Miss Grancell made the following neat ad- 
dress : 

Our Honored General; Although duty never calls 
us to gird on the sword and fight the battles of the 
Republic, yet we know how dear is the life of this 
Nation, and we keep in grateful memory the brave 
soldier who won fer us peace and home and all that 
a free, united people treasure. But we have no 
words to give voice to what the heart feels, and we 
bring to you our simple offering, hoping that these 
garlands of peace may speak no less eloquently than 
the laurels of the victor. 

The pupils gracefully courtesied and placed 
the baskets and bouquets at his feet. There 
were three large flower-pieces of exquisitely 
beautiful arrangement, one bearing the words 
‘*¢ Honor to the brave,’’ another ‘‘Our Greet- 
ing,” and a third ‘* Our Love.” As _ the 
General bowed his acknowledgments, amid 
loud applause, the Centennial Hymn by 
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Whittier was sung, and the performance by 
the orchestra and children of ‘* The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” accompanied with the 
flutter of handkerchiefs and flags, concluded 
the reception of the children by General 
Grant, a reception at once beautiful and sig- 
nificant. 


—————-——~._____ 


OVER THE SEA. 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR.—NO. XVII. 


MORE OF ROME.—RUINS. 











and chapels look out of place. Even Raphael’s 
tomb, with such surroundings, seems like a 


'solecism. But the thoughtful traveler will 


‘QLINY ranked the Pantheon among the! 


wonders of the world, and it is to-day the 
best preserved edifice of ancient Rome. It 


was erected by Agrippa, the son-in-law of | 


Augustus, 27 B. C. The building, as is well 
known, is circular, the diameter being 140 
feet; and it is surmounted by a dome, the top 


not find in all Rome a more interesting relic 
of bygone ages than the Pantheon, or one 
that more expressively tells the story of the 
past. 

The Theatre of Marcellus was begun by 
Julius Cesar. A pause of a few moments as 
we rode past the ruins, served to show us that 
what is left of the buildings is utilized for 
shops and dwelling-houses. It seemed strange 
to see under the arches still standing between 
marble columns, smiths, carpenters, butchers, 
and barbers plying their several trades, but 
such are the transformations and contrasts of 
history. 

Not far from the Theatre of Marcellus, and 
between the Palatine and the Aventine, was 


situated the Circus Maximus, the largest 


of which is 140 feet from the floor. The | 


floor is a mosaic of marble, well preserved. 
The walls are of brick, twenty feet thick, and 
were originally lined with marble They are 
broken by large niches, in which formerly 
stood statues of the gods. Fluted columns 
bear the architrave, and above it there 
once rose a series of arches supported by 


building ever constructed for spectacular pur- 
poses. ‘The walls have mainly disappeared, 
but from aslight elevation one can easily trace 


| its form. Its size was immense, seating at the 


caryatides. ‘The dome is counted a master. | 


piece of architecture, the finest  struct- 
ure of the kind in existence. ‘The ceil- 
ing was formerly lined with gold-leaf, 
and gilded tiles covered the roof. Light 
was admitted by a single aperture, twenty- 


eight feet in diameter, in the centre of the | 
dome, producing the most charming effect. | 


The portico of the Pantheon is thought to 
I g 


more than equal the dome asa work of archi- | 


chitectural art. It is 108 feet long and 42 
feet deep, the roof being borne by sixteen 
Corinthian columns of granite thirty-nine feet 
high and thirteen feet in circumference. 
Eight are in front, the others form three col- 


onnades, originally vaulted over and broken by | 
niches in which stood colossal statues of Augus- | 


tus and Agrippa. The central colonnade leads 
to the entrance where are still found in place 
the immense bronze doors that have opened 
and shut for over two thousand years, now, 
however, needing the support in their old age 
of strong metallic plates. Since 609 the 
Pantheon has been used asa Christian church. 
Looked at from without, it seems somewhat 


sunken, owing to the filling up of the ground | 
about it. It has been stripped of many of its | 


statues, reliefs, and decorations. Some of 


the restorations are in bad taste. The altars ; 


time of Pliny 260,000 spectators, and subse- 
quently enlarged to accommodate 385,000. 
It was designed chiefly for chariot races, and 
within its walls took place many of the great 
contests of this kind for which Rome was 
famous. ‘The Circus was built in the time of 
the kings ; Julius Cesar enlarged it and fur- 
nished it with stone seats, and several of the 
emperors added elaborate ornamentations. It 
continued to be used for races down to the 
sixth century, long after the splendid palaces 
Of the Palatine, which overlooked it, were in 
ruins. 

No city of either ancient or modern times 
was better supplied with public bathing estab- 
lishments, or Therme, than Rome. We 
visited the ruins of the Thermee of Caracalla, 
Their erection was begun in the year 212, and 
though not the largest, they were the most 
magnificent buildings of the kind in the city, 
Sixteen hundred bathers could be accommo- 
dated at a time. There was a race-course, 
and the numerous rooms were most luxuriously 
fitted up for pleasure and amusement. ‘The 
structure is now roofless and the walls are 
bare, but the architectural and sculptural frag- 
ments found here and placed in the different 


| rooms sufficiently attest its ancient grandeur. 


The building was rectangular, 720 feet long 
and 372 feet wide, with porticoes. The 
grounds, 1080 feet square, were surrounded 
by a wall. Rooms are pointed out which 
were used for hot air baths, others for warm- 
water baths and co/d-water.baths. The bath, 
indeed, in all its modern luxury, seems to 
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have been known to the Romans. The very | 
pipes through which they conveyed the hot | 
air and the warm and cold water can be seen | 
to-day. | 
Not less interesting than the Therme are the 
great sewers, the Cloaca Maxima, by which 
the Forum was drained, and the numerous 
aqueducts by which Rome was supplied with | 
water. ‘The Cloaca were constructed by the 
Tarquins more than two thousand years ago, 
and so strong: is.the masonry, that it looks as | 
if it might continue to serve its purpose for 
two thousand years longer. We saw it at 
several places. It is probably three or four 
feet in diameter but more than half filled up | 
with sediment, and the current along it is very | 
sluggish. ‘The ruins of the old aqueducts are 
to be seen at many points. At the gate | 
Maggiore, both the Aqua Claudia and the 
Anio Nova can be seen, the two conduits one 
above the other in the same structure. Both | 
aqueducts were built by Claudius, A. D. 52, 
and brought water from a distance of fifty | 
miles or more. But it is out on the Campagna 
that the ruins of the aqueducts have the most 
striking effect. In casting our eyes over the 


plain, we can see on one side a series of un- 
broken arches, and on the other a row of 
dismantled piers; here stands a solitary pile 
of masonry, there lies a heap of ruins—all 


adding desolation to the landscape and telling, 
in the saddest of ways, the story of the won- 
derful men who built the structures of which 
these are the decaying fragments. 

No visitor to Rome will omit to drive out | 
of the city along the Appian Way. The 
famous Via Appia was a military road, con- 
structed by the Censor, Appius Claudius 
Ceecus, in B. C. 312, and led from Rome to 
Capua. Subsequently, it was carried on to 
Brundusium. It was wide, straight, and ad- 
mirably graded. At an enormous cost, rocks 
were cut through, valleys were filled up, and | 
streams and ravines were bridged. The 
foundation was of mason-work several feet in 
depth, on which was laid a pavement of large | 
hexagonal blocks of stone, mostly basaltic 
lava, and so joined as to appear one smooth 
surface. No wonder it was called the Regina 
Viarum, or queen of roads. It is a fine road 
to-day, having been excavated in 1850 some 
ten miles from the city, although the ancient | 
paving has mostly disappeared. The Appian 
Way leaves the city by the gate of St. Se-| 
bastian, and soon after we have a magnificent 
view, embracing the ruins of the aqueducts, | 
of numerous tombs, and of other structures 
that once occupied the plain. Fragments of | 
marble and granite. from the ancient buildings 
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| and was answered : 


|} son 


[JAN., 


are scattered over the fields, and in large 
quantities are built into the modern walls 
that fence in the road. About half a mile 
from the gate is a small church called Dom. 
ine Quo Vadts, in allusion to the legend that 
St. Peter, fleeing from the death of a martyr, 
here met his Master and inquired: ‘‘ Domine, 
guo vadis ?” ** Master, whither goest thou ?” 
** Vento iterum crucifigi,”’ 
“IT come to be again crucified ;’’ whereupon, 
ashamed, the Apostle returned to his prison 
and was crucified the next day. A copy of 
the footprint of Christ on the marble is shown 
here, and the curious can see the ‘ original 
footprint’ a mile further on, in one of the 
chapels of the old church of St. Sebastian, 
built over the catacombs. Not far from this 
church are the ruins of the Circus of Max- 
entius, a building quite similar in construction 
to the Circus Maximus, though not so large ; 
and also those of the Temple of Romulus, a 
of Maxentius. Ascending a hill from 
these ruins, we come to the celebrated tomb 
of Cecilia Metella, an object we had fre- 
quently seen in looking out over the plain 
from the city. It isa circular structure, sixty- 
five feet in diameter, and probably eighty 
feet high. The tomb was built in honor of 
Cecilia, daughter of Metellus Creticus and 
wife of Crassus During the Middle Ages it 
was used as a fortress, and is still well pre- 
From this point on, the ancient 
of the road is visible in many 


served, 
pavement 


pe . . 
places, and the view embraces the mountains 


in front and the plain covered with ruins, 
decaying arches, crumbling columns, dilapi- 
dated tombs, broken blocks of granite, 
travertine and basalt, and scattered fragments 
of hewn and sculptured marble. 

The catacombs or ancient Christian burial 
places, extend in a wide circle around the 
city of Rome, at a distance from the walls 
of from one to three miles. They are said 
to cover an area of 615 acres, and frequently 
as many as three and sometimes as many as 
five underground passages, run one above an- 


| other. They lie from twenty to fifty feet below 


the surface of the earth. The most interest- 
ing of these catacombs are those of St. Calix- 


| tus, on the Via Appia, a little over a mile from 


the city gate. These we visited. The entrance 
is in a vineyard, near a small brick building. 
The custodian provided us with lamps and 
pressed on each a glass of wine that, as he said, 
the system might not feel the effects of the 
dampness and chilliness of the underground 


| passages, but mainly, as we thought, to in- 


crease his fees. We followed him down the 
sloping entrance some thirty feet below the sur- 
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face, and thenentered a level passage about two 
and a half feet wide and eight or ten feet 
high, hewn through the soft tufa rock, and 
lined on both sides with tombs, cut in the walls 
one above another. In these niches in the 
rocks, made of proper size. the body was 
placed, wrapped in cloths with various orna- 
ments and memorials, and the openings 
closed with marble tablets, on which were 
generally engraved the name of the deceased 
and the words ‘‘ in pace.’’ Imagine nearly six 
hundred miles of such passages, some nar- 
rower and higher, many deeper down in the 
rock, crossing and recrossing one another, 
with and without connections,—a perfect 
honey-comb of passages, broken here and 
there by larger chambers for the burial of 
wealthy families or church dignitaries, and 
chapels used for purposes of worship, and 
you have a general idea_of the catacombs. 
Making our way through the passage, we 
reach a chamber of considerable size, con- 
taining tombs of a number of the early popes 
and other distinguished persons. The walls 
outside the entrance contain many inscrip 
tions, written by devout visitors, some four- 
teen hundred years ago ; and in ‘front of the 
tomb of Sixtus II, who died a martyr in 
these same catacombs in. 258 B. C., 
there is a lengthy one by Pope Damasus, en- 
graved in ornamental characters at the close 
of the fourth century. Going on through 
other passages, we enter a chamber, which is 
partially lighted from above, and once con- 
tained the tomb of St. Cecilia. Here there 
is an altar; and no doubt the chamber was 
used as a place of worship, if not of refuge, by 
the early Christians, and mass is now cele- 
brated there on St. Cecilia’s day. On the 
walls are several paintings of no great merit, 
but it must be remembered that they were 
painted in the seventh or eighth century, 
after the decline of Roman art. In other 
chambers and passages, and elsewhere in the 
catacombs, there are older and much finer 
frescoes, executed in a style and impressed 
with a meaning that renders them exceedingly 
interesting. We now follow our guide 
through a maze of passages and chambers, 
stopping frequently to look at tablets, sarco- 
phagi, which were sometimes substituted for 
the niches in the walls, frescoes, and other 
objects of interest, and finally, at the end of 
a couple of hours, finding ourselves in the 
open air, with the sun shining upon us, sur- 





| by a central buttress 





tombs’ ones. 


The Lombards were even more destructive. 
But the greatest injury done them was by 
the hands of devout relic hunters, who 
collected from them great quantities of the 
bones of sainted martyrs, and either deposited 
them with pious zeal in the churches of dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, or with an eye to profit 
sold them to those more faithful than them- 
selves. In 609, when the Pantheon was con- 
secrated as a Christian church, twenty-eight 
wagon loads of the bones of the ‘ Saints” 
from the catacombs were deposited beneath 
the altar, and it is said that 2300 bodies were 
similarly transferred to the church of Saint 
Prassede on the zoth of July, 817. The cat- 
acombs have also furnished a Jarge number 
of objects, mural paintings, frescoes, inscrip- 
tions, sarcophagi, to the several great mu- 
seums at Rome, especially to the Christian 
Museum at the Lateran. It should be added 
that the catacombs were not built with a view 
to concealment or a place of refuge in case 
of danger; but during the persecutions of 
the Christians, when not allowed to worship 
in their churches or even in private houses, 
bodies of them met for this purpose secretly 
in the catacombs, and multitudes of individ- 
uals seeking safety, were followed by their 
enemies into these subterranean passages and 
recesses, and arrested or slain. 

As is well known, the Romans disposed of 
the bodies of the dead by cremation, but they 
frequently erected tombs for the preservation 
of the ashes. These structures were called 
Columbaria. Three of these that have suffered 
the least injury, are situated in a vineyard 
along the Via Appia, just inside of the city 
walls. Wishing to contrast the mode of 
burial among the Romans with that practised 
by the Christians, we visited two of them. 
Both consist of underground chambers, 
square, and of considerable size. ‘The ceil- 
ing is probably twenty feet high, supported 
They are entered by 
means of a stairway of steep, stone steps. 
The walls and even the buttress are filled from 
floor to ceiling with niches, a foot or a foot 
and a half square; and in these are placed 
the urns containing the ashes of the dead. 
Most of the niches are now open and many 
of them are empty, but they were all orig- 
inally closed with marble tablets on which 
were inscribed the name of the deceased and 
sometimes additional words, as on modern 
Several of the urns had been 


rounded by the “living present,” instead of | taken from the niches and were placed on the 
the **dead past.’’ 

But few parts of the catacombs remain un- 
The Goths pillaged them in 537. 


disturbed. 


floor; from one of these we took off the lid 
and lightly touched the ashes of the dead, 
that may have lain there untroubled for well 
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nigh two thousand years. The largest of the 
Columbaria contains niches for six hundred 
urns, and is supposed to have belonged toa 
corporation or society, that sold the niches to 
individuals or families in the same way as lots 
in cemeteries are now sold. Wealthy fami 
lies, however, frequently had tombs of this 
kind of their own, and some of them were 
constructed and fitted up in a very costly 
manner. 
MUSEUMS. 

From the ruins to the Museums containing 
all the most interesting and valuable relics 
found in the ruins, the transition is an easy 
one. Of the many Museums in Rome. we 
had time to visit only three. those of the 
Church of Saint Giovanni in Laterano or St. 
John Lateran, the Capitol, and the Vatican, 
and in these our stay was only for hour's, 
whereas it ought to have been for weeks or 
months. 

At the church the Museum is divided into 
two distinct parts. called the Museo Profano 
and the Christian Museum. The former con- 
sists of a series of rooms filled with works of 
art from the ruins of ancient Rome. There 
are statues. statuettes, busts, reliefs, mosaics, 
sarcophagi, architectural fragments, broken 
pieces of sculpture, articles of personal 
adornment, bracelets, rings, etc., articles of 
household use, table furniture, lamps, etc., 
terra cottas, lead pipes from the aqueducts, 
etc., etc. The gem of the collection is a 
statue-of Sophocles, considered one of the 
finest works of the kind in existence. found 
at Terracina, in 1858. In the Christian 
Museum we were deeply interested in the 
collection of ancient Christian sarcophagi, 


and inscriptions from the Catacombs. They | 


are mostly of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
have inscriptions written upon them, and are 


frequently embellished with representations | 


and reliefs. A very large one has reliefs of 


the creation, the miracle of the Loaves and | 


Fishes, the Raising of Lazarus, the Adoration 
of the Magi, Daniel among the lions, Moses 
striking the rock, etc 


arranged along the walls of three open ar- | 
cades. This work was systematically done | 


by De Rossi, the celebrated Italian archzolo- 
gist. They throw a flood of light upon the 
domestic, political and religious life of the 
early Christians in the midst of Paganism. 


The Museum at the Capitol is contained in | 
the two wings of the Palace of the Senators. | 


We first enter the one on the right. the Pal- 
ace of the Conservatori. On one'side of the 
door, as we go in, is a statue of Julius Ceesar 
and on the other side one of Augustus Cesar, 


‘The inscriptions are | 
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and we see in the Court pieces of columns, 
fragments of colored marble finely sculptured, 
capitals, friezes, broken statues—all recently 
found in the ruins. In the Entrance-Hall are 
old Roman inscriptions built into the wall. 
The most noticeable object in the first room 
is an old Roman chariot in bronze; in the 
second, a section of a pavement composed of 
many costly kinds of alabaster; and in the 
third, the tombstone of Q. Sulpicius Maxi- 


| mus, who according to the inscription died at 


the age of eleven and a half years, having as 
is alleged worked himself to death in winning 
a prize for extemporizing Greek verses, over 
fifty-two competitors. Quotations from the 
verses are given. It would thus seem that 
cramming was as bad for the Roman constitu- 
tion as it is for the American. In another 
room is the statue in bronze of the Thorn- 
Extractor, a boy removing a thorn from his 
foot. This is the original of many copies. 

The capitol musuem proper is in the left 
wing. The collection is large and contains 
many admirable works of art, and several of 
the most celebrated master-pieces. We do not 
linger long in the ground floor, where there is 
a series of rooms full of sarcophagi, statues, 
busts, urns, arze, inscriptions, etc., but go up 
the stairway at once, andenter the room of the 
Dying Gladiator. This famous piece of 
sculpture was found in the gardens of Sallust, 
and with the exception of the right arm, 
which is a restoration by Michael Angelo, is 
almost as perfect as when it came from the 
artist’s chisel. It represents, as is well known, 
a Gaul mortally wounded in the arena of an 
amphitheatre. This is the wonderful statue 
that suggested to the poet Byron the lines so 
often quoted :— 

I see before me the gladiator lie; 

He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low— 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower; and now 

The arena swims around him—he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the 

wretch that won, 
He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away. 
» reck’d not of the life he lost nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay 

7 here were his young barbarians all at play, 

vhere was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 

sutchered to make a Roman holiday. 


On the spot, how easy it was to follow the 
description of the poet and to float away ou 
| the stream of his imagination ! 
| One room is devoted to the busts of the 


| philosophers, both Greek and Roman, and an- 
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other to the busts of the emperors. The 
Room of the Doves is so called from a mosaic 
on the wall: Doves on a Fountain-Basin 
This was found in Hadrian’s villa, near the 
Tiber, and is a copy of a work mentioned by 
Pliny. But next in interest to the Room of 
the Dying Gladiator, is the Venus Room. 
This room contains the Capitotine Venus, 


considered one of the finest pieces of sculp- 
ture in the world. It was found, strangely 
enough, built into a house, and is almost per- 
fect. The work is Greek and is supposed to 
be a copy of an older work by the famous 
sculptor, Praxiteles. This is the statue that 
is said to have given rise to the story of ‘* The 
Marble Faun,’’ by Hawthorne. 








MISCELLANY. 


I, EDUCALIONAL NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Lewis B. Kerr, formerly Superintendent of the 
schools of Perry county, has purchased a farm, and 
will now give his attention to tilling the soil. Happy 
man! We wish him that success which he well de 
serves in his new field. 

Hugh B. Eastburn, for a number of years Superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Bucks county, is now 
practicing law, and will no doubt serve his clients as 
faithfully and conscientiously as he did the cause of 
public education. 

Ex. Supt. Boger, of Lebanon, is Principal of the 
girls’ high school, of Lebanon, Pa., and the best evi- 
dence of his good work are the results. Of the last 
graduating class, two of the young ladies entered the 
senior class in one of our state normal schools, and 
another entered the junior class in Swarthmore Col- 
lege. What other high school in the state can do 
better ? 

IJ. H. Bartholomew, of Northumberland county, 
is principal of the union graded schools of Smeth- 
port, McKean county, and at work with his accus- 
tomed zeal. 

Rev. W. W. Tilden, who labored so zealously in 
the interests of education in Susquehanna county, is 
pleasantly located as principal of the academy at Fac- 
toryville, Pa. 

Ex County Supt. Ingram, of Dauphin, is happy in 
the enjoyment of his work as principal of one of the 
public schools of Harrisburg. 

Prof. William Noetling, after several years of active 
work in the field as Superintendent of Snyder county, 
now fills a chair in the faculty of the 6th district state 
normal school. 

John M. Garman, late Superintendent of Juniata 
county, is at Tunkhannock, Wyoming county, as prin- 
eipal of the graded schools of that place. Mr. Gar- 
man is wide awake and energetic teacher, and we an- 
ticipate good reports. 

R. M. McNeal, for several years Superintendent of 
the schools of Huntingdon county, is now principal 
of one of the schools of Huntingdon berough. 

Prof. H. G. Fisher is now principal of one of the 
ward schools of Pittsburg, after serving the cause of 
education faithfully in Bedford county for a number 
of years as County Superintendent. 

Prof. W. N. Aiken, formerly Superintendent of 
the schudls of Lawrence county, has settled down to 
hard work as principal of the New Castle College. 

The School Directors of Delaware county recently 


held a meeting to consider the question of a more | 


complete system of grading the schools, both in town 
and country. 
Supt. C. F. Chamberlain, of Crawford county, has 


published in attractive pamphlet form, an extended 
report of proceedings of his late county institute. We 
hope to reprint from it, probably next month, a char- 
acteristic address of Rev. Geo. P. Hays, on “ Talks, 
Wise and Otherwise.” 

The teachers of Mercer county pay Prof. Raub, 
principal of the State Normal School at Lock Haven, 
a well-merited compliment in a resolution, recom- 
mending that his services be secured for future work. 

The trustees of Laselle Seminary, Mass., have 
engaged Miss Parloa to give lessons in cookery during 
the next term beginning early in January, Another 
step forward in practical education. 

The editor of the Butler Herald, in a recent issue, 
says: “If we were aschool director in any of the 
boroughs or townships of the county, we would direct 
the teachers of the district to attend the institute 
meetings, and bring home to their respective schools 
all the information possible.” 

Some of the enterprising citizens of Ohio school 
district, Clearfield county, met together last spring 
and cleared off the school grounds, and enclosed the 
same with a substantial board fence. Besides this, 
they laid a good plank walk from the public road to 
the school house, adding greatly to the appearance of 
the surroundings, and contributing very much to the 
health and happiness of the school. 

Prof. H. R. Stewart has resigned his position as 
principal of the Mercer Soldiers’ Orphan School. 
Prof. John M. Sherwood, of Meadville, a graduate of 
Edinboro State Normal School, has been clected to 
succeed him. 

The grand jury of the Superior Court at Greenfield, 
Mass., has indicted the inhabitants of a school -district 
for failure to provide a suitable school house for the 
children. 

Prof. A. J. Umholtz, who has charge of the Sheak- 
leyville academy, opened the winter term on Decem- 
ber 2d, 

A movement is on foot for the consolidation of 
Palatinate college, at Myerstown, and Ursinus col- 
lege, Montgomery county, on account of the want of 
patronage of the former institution. A meeting was 
held last Friday in Reading for the consideration of 
the subject. Dr. Johnston, Dr. Wolf, of Myerstown, 
and Revs. Bartholomew and Mutchler, were in at- 
tendance. 

Co. Supt. Glenn, of Armstrong, has secured an ad- 
ditional room in the court-house for the display of 
scholars’ work at the next session of the teachers’ in- 
stitute, The object is to compare results, and see 
where and by whom the best work is done. Some of 
his teachers have also volunteered to bring some of 
| their classes to the institute, and that way show their 
manner of teaching. 
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The teachers of Harrisburg were so well enter- 
tained with Prof. Montgomery’s practical lectures in 
drawing, that he has been invited to attend their in- 
stitute again in December. 

Miss Helen Taylor, step daughter’ of John Stuart 
Mill, Mrs, Lucas, sister of John Bright, and Mrs 
Fawcett, wife of Mr, Fawcett, the blind member of 
the House of Commons, are members of the London 
School Board. 

The school teachers of Mercer county have struck 
against the system of “ boarding around,” and the 
directors, we understand, have sustained the “strikers.”’ 

At Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., considerab! 
excitement was raised by the punishment of five 
students, who have been proven guilty of hazing on 
Hallowe’en. 


e 


From a tabulated statement of the Ohie State } 


School Commissioner, it is learned that the whole 


number of children between six and twenty-one years | 


of age is 1,044,478. Of these 512,798 are white 
males, and 497,154 white females, 12,509 are colored 
males, and 12,021 are colored females. Total white 
children, 1,019,049; colored, 24,530. 


The Mew England Fournal of Education has this | 


to say of a Pennsylvania county superintendent : 
“J. R. Spiegel, Esq., county superintendent of West 
moreland county, is doing a noble work in his sec- 
tion. His earnestness has greatly improved the 


school system and schools of the county. In the | 


mixed schools he has introduced a normal system of 
classification. He is constantly giving lectures about 
the county, educating public sentiment toward better 


schools and better compensation for teachers. He | 


has the supervision of 400 schools, visits and exam- 
ines them in person.” 
Superannuated Teachers——There has been con- 


siderable talk about the necessity of helping superan- 


nuated teachers, in many county and State teachers’ 
associations. At the late institute, the teachers of 
Dauphin county, however, did more than pass resolu 
tions on the subject. They put the matter into practi 
cal shape, and have established a fund for the benefit 
of those who have grown old in the service. This is 
another step in advance through the efforts of the 
county snperintendent. 


sens iabeaiiniaiaitiathdieente 
SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 
An average of $200,000 worth of eagles and half 
eagles are coined daily in the Philadelphia mint, 
The Harrisburg car works turn out twelve cars 


complete from the raw material every day. 
The fifty medical colleges of the United States 


graduated, in 1878, 2708 students. There is in this 


country one physician to every 500 people. 

Geology has just been added to the senior electives 
at Brown University. The Philadelphia alumni of 
Brown have founded a $15,000 scholarship. 

It is said that the Suez canal has greatly increased 
the rainfall in the surrounding country. Previous to 

b=] 4 


1870, rain fell in this region only about once a year, 
+ | 


while now it falls at least once a month. 

The marking material of lead pencils does not 
contain a particle of lead, It is a form of carbon. It 
is not isinglass that is used in stove doors, but mica. 
Isinglass is a variety of gelatine; it is the dried swim- 
ming bladder of certain fishes, and is used for making 
jellies, blanc-mange, and other preparations for the 
table. Micaisa mineral. Tin-ware is not tin, but 
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| sheet-iron covered with a thin film of this metal, 
This tin covering protects the iron from the action of 
the air; when it is scoured off, or in any way removed, 


| the iron rusts. 

| It is said that the habit of sleep-walking may be 
| 

| 

| 

| 


broken up by placing a piece of sheet metal, iron, 
zinc, or copper, by the side of the bed of the som- 
nambulist, in such a position that in getting out of 
bed his feet will rest upon the metal. The feeling 
of coldness experienced will completely awaken him, 
M. Tules Ferry, French Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, has written to the Prefects, ordering them to or. 
| ganize a system of medical inspection for the primary 
schools, which in some parts of France are admitted 
to be very unhealthy. This wise thing might well be 
done in other countries. 

A School of Hygiene, in which technical instruction 
| shall be given in the subjects of sanitation and public 
health is to be established in London, Classes are to 
be formed for preventive medicine, practical sanitary 
science, jurisprudence and sanitary law. To the 
twelve lectures of each session persons of either sex 
| will be admitted: and the fees will be so low that all 
ranks may attend. Such aschool ought to be of par- 
| ticular service to teachers. 

A Mr. Faucher, of Paris, has contrived an electrical 
ratus for stopping runaway horses. A magneto- 
electrical machine is placed under the driver’s seat, 
the handle being within reach, and the wires con- 
nected with metallic plates on the harness, On turn- 
ing the handle a current of electricity is sent through 
the frightened animals, which instantly stops them. 

A contract has been made with Alvan Clark and 
Sons, of Cambridgeport, Mass., to furnish the Rus- 
sian Imperial observatory at Pultowa, a 32-inch tele- 
scope objective. This will be the largest objective in 
the world, that belonging to the fine telescope in the 
Washington observatory being 26 inches in diameter. 
It is to be completed in three years, and the cost of 
the lens alone will be $32,000. 

According to /mter-Ocean there are 957 railroad 

nnels in the world, with a total length of 291 miles. 

sat Britain has 140 tunnels,and 874 miles ; France 
1 826 miles; Belgium 20, and 4.07 miles; 
istria 270, and 514% miles; Italy 76, 

iles; Switzerland 5, and 4.08 miles; 

America 115, and 33 miles; South America 

,andg miles. The Mont Cenis, 8 miles long, is 

» longest railroad tunnel in the world. The Hoo- 
sac 434 miles long, is the longest in North America. 

A new method of treating cancerous growths has 
been employed by Dr. Keyworth, an English physi- 
cian. It consists in directing a stream of hot air 
against the diseased part. At the end of an hour's 
time under this treatment the pain was relieved, and 
there was a considerable shrinkage of thesores. This 
method, it is thought, will prove very successful. 

A French chemist has found in dust and debris 


| collected from ri adways of Paris and Florence, 25 


per cent. of iron from horses’ shoes, and in that from 
side-walks 40 per cent. of glue. He suggests the 
utilization of both the iron and glue. 

The Princeton Review, in discussing American 
progress, says: “ The United States of 1800 was a 

yuntry only one-ninth as large as the United States 
of to-day. The centre of population is moving stead- 
ily westward. In 1800 it was on the meridian of 
Washington; in 1840 of Pittsburg; in 1870 of Cin- 


cinnati. In 1880 it may be expected to reach Indian- 
upolis, and, as Mr. Walker prophesies, by the end of 


| the century the Mississippi River, 
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Brooks’ method of insulating underground telegraph 
wires is considered a great improvement over other 
methods. The wifes, 30 or more, covered with cot- 
ton, are placed in an iron pipe, and the pipe line 
filled with paraffine oil, the maintenance of the sup- 
ply being assured by elevated tanks of oil connected 
with the pipe. It has been found that the oil electri- 
fies better than any insulator previously used. Sev- 
eral underground lines are insulated in this way in 
Philadelphia. 

Henry M. Stanley, who has taken the name of 
« Swinburne,” is now ascending the Congo for the 
heart of Africa, He is acting under the direction of 
the International Association, of which the King of 
Belgium is President. Under his command are fif- 
teen Europeans, sixty-four Arabs, and several hun- 
dred natives. His fleet consists of a small steamer, 
three steam launches and three barges. 

Sir John Lubbock has been making some interest- 
ing experiments with ants, and comes to the conclu- 
sion that they rec6gnize one another by smell, or some 
other sense quite unknown to us. He divided the 
pupa from a nest, giving part to a neighbor of the 
same species, and part to the nest of a stranger of the 
same species. After the ants had grown they were 
returned to the original nest, when those from the 
neighbor were all welcomed, while those from the 
strange nest were all attacked and driven away. Sir 
John thinks that there must be a reason for the inter- 
esting fact that 100,000 ants, not any one of whom 
could possibly know all the others, live peaceably in 
the same nest, while a stranger at the first approach 
is slain. 

As a matter of some interest, as well as of history, 
we cull the following from the Washington Star: 
As the old “red cent” has now passed out of use, 
and, except rarely, out of sight, like the “ old oaken 
bucket,” its history is a matter of sufficient interest 
for preservation, The cent was first proposed by 
Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution, and 
was named by Jefferson two years later. It began to 
make its appearance from the mint in 1792. It bore 
the head of Washington on one side and thirteen 
links on the other. The French revolution soon 
created a rage for French ideas in America, which 
put on the cent, instead of the head of Washington, 
the head of the goddess of liberty—a French liberty 
—with neck thrust forward and flowing locks. The 
chain on the reverse side was displaced by the olive 
wreath of peace; but the French liberty was short- 
lived, and so was her portrait on our cent. The next 
head or figure that succeeded this—the staid classic 
dame with the fillet around her hair—came_ into 
fashion about thirty or forty years ago, and her finely 
chiseled Grecian features have been but slightly 
altered by the lapse of time. 

ABouT two bndred and thirty-six fishermen have 
been lost at sea from the town of Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, in this one year, and neither the year nor the 
roll of the dead is yet complete, as more vessels 
are missing. ‘These casualties are to be added to 
those of other years, and what a story they tell of the 
perils of the fisheries, of how these men lay down 
their lives in the struggle for life, and of the widows 
and orphans, and bereaved parents, the keels of the 
lost fishery boats leave in their wake! And what 
longing looks went out from many a casement from 
that Gloucester town, searching for the sails of the ab- 
sent, or watches by day and vigils by night, over the 
neighboring sea, that was never more to’ bring back 
their “ unreturning brave!”’ 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE PRINCETON REVIEW is published bi-monthly 
at the exceedingly low price of two dollars a year. 
Its declared object is ‘‘to present to the largest num- 
ber of intelligent readers articles entirely original, of 
the highest order and timeliness, from the best minds 
of this country and Europe, treating of the most in- 
teresting phases of thought in theology, philosophy, 
politics, science, literature and art.” Only two or 
three of the numbers for the past year have reached 
us, but we have seen enough to enable us to say that 
it is one of the broadest and strongest periodicals of 
the kind published in the English language. We 
commend it especially to young men having philo- 
sophical tastes. 


The INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, theretofore a bi- 
monthly, will be issued as a monthly after the first of 
January, 1880. It is published by the strong and en- 
terprising house of A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
The price is $5 a year. Its purpose is to treat all the 
live questions of the times in Church, in State, in 
philosophy and literature; and it does it by selecting 
the ablest men to handle them. More papers, pro- 
bably, have appeared in the columns of this Review 
worth preserving, than in those of any other in the 
country. It has, and it deserves to have, a large cir- 
culation among thinking men. 


The JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PHILOsoPHY, Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris, St. Louis, Missouri, has now reached 
its fourteenth volume. The wonder is that a magazine 
of the kind could live so long in this practical age 
and couutry, and that it has done so is a high com- 
pliment to its able editor, There is no other such 
publication in this country, and very few that occupy 
the same ground in the countries of the Old World. 
It deals with the very highest and hardest questions 
of human thought. Its world is above the things of 
time and sense: it treats of the eternal verities. The 
best thought of all ages and of all countries appears 
in its columns. Its table presents food fit for the 
gods. Who desires to partake of it ? 


THE PoPpULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, improves with age, and constantly 
grows more popular. It is devoted to science and 
the interests of science. The contrast between it 
and the Journal of Speculative Philosophy is very 
marked. They are, in a philosophical sense, anti- 
podes. The Monthly deals with sense and sense- 
phenomena, while the Journal aspires to handle mind, 
soul, and their relations to the world below and the 
heavens above. We are in sympathy with both. 
They represent the two sides of the great creation— 
the two sides, if you will, of God, No teacher could 
do better than to subscribe forthe Monthly. Price, $5. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY needs no praise from 
anybody. Forty-five volumes tell the story of the 
hold it has upon American readers, 





In our State at least LippINcoTT’s MAGAZINE, pub- 
published by the great Philadelphia house of J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., should have a large circulation. It 
ranks with the best publications of its class. Its 
writers are able, its articles well selected, and its con- 
tents varied to suit all tastes. Teachers desiring a 
literary magazine cannot do better than to subscribe 


for Lippincott. 
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GEOGRAPHY SONG. Fay Sop om 
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1. Oh, have you heard Ge-og - ra-phy sung? For if you’ve — it’s on my tongue, About the Earth in 
2. All o’er the earthare wa-ter and land, Beneath the sh’ psor where we stand ; And far beyond the 
3. All o’er the globe some circles are found : From east to west they stretch around, Some go from north to 
4. Oh! don’t you think ’tis pleasant to know A - bout the sea and land just so? ‘And how the lines, the 
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air that’s hung, All covered with green little islands. Oceans, gulfs, and se and'seas; Channels and straits, 
ocean strand Are thousands of green little islands. Continents and capes there are, Isthmus and then 
southern bound Right over the green little islands, Great e - qua-tor, tro-pics two, Lat -i-tude lines, 
cir-cles, go, Right o-ver the green little as Now you hear how we can sing; This is, to-day, 
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sounds, if you please ; Great Archipel-a-goes, too, and all these Are covered with green little islands, 
pen-in - su -Ja, Mountain and val-ley, and shore stretching far, And thousands of green little islands, 


lon - gi-tude, too, Cold po - lar circles, and all these gothro’ The thousands of green little islands. 
all we can bring. Come again soon, and then you shall hear sung The names of the green little islands, 
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FOREVER aty FOREVER. 
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I. ‘maid ae beside a sidan 7 i of summer day, And, half awake, and half a- 


2. The twilight past, the moon at last Rose broadly o’er the sighs : Each mors gleams beneath her 
Pinu animato. ~~ 
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dream, fe watch'd the ripples Play. She mark’d the wa-ters fall and heave, The 
beams As, wrought in sil - ver bright, The heav- “ wa - te " ee a - long, But 
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deep’ning shadows throng, And heard, as darkened down the eve, The river’s babbling song. And 
mingling with their voice, The nightingale now pours his song, And makes the shades rejoice. And 


ea 


thus it sung with tink -ling tongue, That rinpling, shad -’wy  riv- er, Youth's 
thus he sung with tune - ful tongue, That bird be - side the friv- er, “When 
eres. “ dim-e- ® rit. 
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Ad lib. ow: 


bright-est day will fade a - way, For-ev - er and for -ev - er. 
youth -is gone, true love shines on, For-ev - er and - for - ev 









































